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Memeirs of Joun, 


N illuftrious and inttruc- 
tive inftance of the 
ower. of Religion, onwthe 


Mind, in the pme of ficknefs 
and death, is John, Earl of 
Rochefter. He was the de- 
fcendant of a great family, of 
a liberal education, .and great 
perfonal accomplifhments ; in 
fhort,---(asit is judiciotifly ex- 
prefled of him)---‘* he wasa 
very great man every way; a 
great wit, a great fcholar; a 
great poet, a great finer, and 
a great penitent. 

Such he is defcribed to be 
by two eminent men, who 
perfonally knew him, and at- 
tended him in his laft ficknefs. 
In this inftance God has fhewn 
the richnefs of his merey, to 
fave one who feemed to have 
made a» covenant with death, 
and to be at am agreement with 
hell. His cafe appears to be 
fomewhart fimilar to that ef the 
Apoftle Paul, who, dicugh 
before a blafphemer, a elie 
cutor, and injurious, yet ob- 
tained merey, that in him 
Chrift Jefus might fhew forth 
all long-fuffering, for a pat- 
tern to them that fhould here- 
after believe on hiin to ever- 


Vol. [. No. 3 


Earl of Rochefter. 


Jafting life. 1 Zim. i. 13. 16. 
He was, as it were, ftruck to 
thé vrourith; a light from 
heavelle aol Oy a es thun- 
der round about him; info- 
much, that now the fcales fell 
from his eyes, as they once 
did from Paul’s ; his ftony heart 
was opened, and ftreams of 
tears gufhed out, the bitter, 
but wholefome, tears of true 
repentance. 

He had advanced to an un- 
common height of impiety, 
having bee dvocate in ne 
blackuaaiife OF A Atheifm. 
had raked too in the very ee 
tom of the jakes of debauch- 
ery, and had been a fatyrift 
againft virtue. But when, like 
the prodigal in the gofpel, he 
came to himfelf, great horror 
filled his mind, and forced 
{harpiand bitter invectives from 
him, againft himfelf; terming 
himfelt the vileft wretch that 
ever the fun fhone upon; 
wifhing he had been a beggar, 
a link boy, or a crawling le- 
perin a ditch, or had lived in 
a dungeon, rather than have 
offended the Lord, as he had 
done. 

Being at one time under 
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great trouble of mind, and his 
confcience full of terror, he 
told the perfon who attended 
him, that ---‘‘ when, on _ his 
journey, he had been arguing 
with greater vigour againft 
God and religion, than he had 
ever done in his life-time be-* 


fore, and that-he refolved. to! 


run them down, with all the 
arguments and fpite in the 
world ; but like the great con~ 
vert, Pau!, he found it hard to 
kick againft God :’’. --For his 
heart was, at that time ftruck 
fo powerfully, that he argued 
as much for God and virtue, 
as ever he had done againft 
them. 

He had fuch tremendous ap- 
prehenfions of the Divine Ma- 
jefty, mingled with fuch de- 


lightful contemplations of his 


nature and perfections, and of 
the amiablenefs of religion, that 
he faid,—** | never was ad- 
vanced thus far towards happi- 
nefs in my life before, though, 
upon the commiffion of fome 
fins extraordinary, | have had 
fome checks and warnings can- 
fiderable from within ; “but l 
fill ftruggled with them, and 
fo wore them off again. One 
day at an Atheiftical meeting, 
at the houfe of a perfon of qua- 
lity, 1 undertook to nianage 
the caufe, and was the princi- 
pal difputant againit God and 
piety ; and, for my perform- 
ances, received the applaufe of 
the whole company. Upon 
which my mind was terribly 
ftruck, and | immediately re- 
plied thus to myfelf,—* Good 
God! that a man who walks 
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upright, whorfees the wonder- 
ful works of God, and has the 
ufe of his fenfes and reafon, 
fhould ufe them to the defying 
of his Creator !’——But though 
this was a good heginning to- 


wards my contechon. to find 
my con{cience touched for my 
fins, vet it went off again: 
nay, all my hife long, I hada 
fecret value and reverence for 
an honeit man, and loved mo- 
rality mothers. But I had 
formedto myfelf an odd fcheme 
of religion, which would folve 
all that"God,..or confcience, 
might force upon me; yet 
was net ever well reconciled 
to the bufinefs of Chriftianity, 
nor had that reverence for the 
gofpel of Chrift, which I 
ought to have had.” 

‘This ftate of mind continu- 
ed till the 53d chapterof Ifaiah 
was read to him, together with 
fome other parts of the facred 
fcriptures ; when it pleafed God 
to fill his mind with fuch peace 
and jv in believing, that it was 
remarkable to all about him. 
And he frequently defired thofe 
who were with him, to read 
the 53d of Ilaiahtohim, upon 
which he ufed to defcant ina 
very affectionate paraphrafe, 
applying the weighty fenten- 
ces thereof to his own humili- 
ation and comfort. 

‘© Oh! bleffled Ged! can 
fuch a horrid creature as I am, 
be accepted by thee, who have 
denied thy being, and con- 
temned thy power? Can there 
be mercy and pardon for me? 
Hy God own fuch a wretch 
as }?’’ 


And 
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And in the middle of his 
ficknefs he faid—*+ Shall the 
unfpeakable joys of heaven be 
confeired on me? Oh! mighty 
Saviour! never, but through 
thine infinite love and fatif- 
faétion |. O never, but by the 
purchafe of thy blood !” adding, 
that,—** with all abhorrence 
he did refleé&t upon his former 
life; that fincerely, and from 
his heart, he repented of all 
that folly and madnefs which 
he had committed.”’ 

His faith was ftrong andcor- 
dial in embracing the Chrif- 
tian Religion; and he juftly 
condemned that—*‘ foolith and 
abfurd philofopliv, which the 
world fo much admired, pro- 
pagated by the late Hobbes 
and others, which had undone 
him, and many more, of the 
beft parts, in the nation. —His 
confidence refted alone on 
Chritt for falvation, and there- 
fore appeared to be of the right 
kind. He would often intreat 
God—‘ to ftrengthen his faith,’ 
—crying out,—‘* Lord I be- 
lieve! help mine unbelief !”’ 

He had a growing efteem 
for the holy {feriptures, and 
evidently faw their divine ufe- 
fulnefsand excellency : —‘* For 
having {poken to his heart, he 
acknowledged that all the 
feeming abfurdities and con- 
tradictions fancied by men of 
corrupt and reprobate judg- 
ments, were vanifhed; and 
that their excellency and ‘beau- 
ty appeared, being come to re- 
ceive the truth in the love of 
it.”” 

Satan, the grand adverfary 
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of fouls, ufed to affault him 
with many temptations and 
evil” fuggeftions, and many 
things prejudicial to that reli~ 
gious temper of mind with 
which God had naw endued 
him: One night efpecially, 
the Tempter made no little ufe 
of his fiery darts, by cafting 
upon him lewd and wicked 
imaginations: but—** I thank 
God, ” faid he, ‘* Tabhor them 
all, and by the power of his © 
grace, which I am fure is fufs 
ficient for me, I have over- 
come them. It is the malice 
of the devil, becaufe I am ref- 
cued from him; and it is the 
goodnets of God that frees me 
from all my {piritual enemies.’ 

There are many proofs of 
the fincerity of his faith, and 
the foundnefs of his repent- 
ance ; among others, I thall 
fingle out thote that follow. 

His hearty concern for the 
pious education of his children ; 
** wifhing his fon might never 
be a wit,—as he explained it, 
one of thole wretched crea- 
tures, who pride themfelves in 
ridiculing God and religion, 
denying his beimg or his pro- 
vidence : but that he might be- 
come an honelt™ man, and of a 
traly religious character, which 
only could be the fupport and 
blefiing of his family.” 

He left a ftri€t charge to 
the perfons in whofe cuftody 
his papers were,—‘* To burn 
all his profane and lewd writ- 
ings, (as being only fit to — 
mote vice and armory a st | 
which he had fo highly 
fended, and fhamed, and ‘safe 
phemed, 
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that holy 
into which he had been bap- 
tized) and all his obfcene and 
filthy pictures, which were fo 


phe emed, religion 


notorioufly fcandalous. 

He protefted,—‘* he would 

ot commit a known fin to gain 
a Ey ingdo »n !’’—and fent awful 
meffages to his companions, in 
iniquity 

He taid to a gentleman of 
character, who came to fee 
him on his death-bed ;—** O ! 
remember that you contemn 
God no more. He is an a- 
venging God, and will vifit 
you for your tins; and will, I 
hope, in merey touch your 
confcience, fooner or later, as 
he has done mine. You and 
Lhave been friends and finners 
together a great while, there- 
fore | am the more free with 
you. We have been all mif- 
taken in our conceits and opi- 
nions; our perfuafions have 
been falfe and groundlefs ; 
therefore God grant you re- 
pentance.”’ 

And feeing the gentleman 
ihe next day, he faid,—** Per- 
haps you were difobliged by 
my plainnefs with you yefter- 
day; I fpake the words of 
truth and fobernefs.’’-—And 
ftriking his hand upon his 
breaft, faid,—** I hope God 
will touch your heart.”’ 

He laid his commands on 
the perfons who attended him, 
** To fpread abroad, and let 
all men know, 1f they knew 
it not already, how God had 
difciplined him for his fins, by 
his afflicting hand ; that his fuf- 
fcrings were moft juft, though 


he had laid ten thoufand times 
more upon him. That he had 
laid one {tripe upon another, 
becaule of his grievous provo- 
cations, until he had brouechr 
him home to himtelf. ‘Thar 
his former vifitations had not 
had that bletfed effect he was 
now fentible of. Thar he had 
formerly fome loofe thouglits 
and flight relolutions of re- 
forming, and defigned to be 
better; becaufe even the pre- 
fent confequences of {in were 
ftill pettering him, and were 
fo troublefome and inconve- 
nient to him. But now he 
had other fentiments of things, 
and aéted upon other prin- 
ciples.’’ ) 

That none, whom he had 
been the inftrument of draw- 
ing into fin, might lofe the be- 
nefit of his fincere, though late 
repentance, he fubfcribed the 
following recantation, and or- 
dered it to be publifhed to the 
world ; 

‘¢ For the benefit of all thofe 
whom I may have diawn into 
fin, by my example and en- 
couragement, I leave to the 
werld. this my laft declaration, 
which | deliver in the pre- 
fence of the GREAT GOD, 
who knows the fecrets of all 
heartsy and before whom [ am 
preparing to be judged; that 
from the bottom of my foul I 
detett and abhor the whole 
courfe of my former wicked 
lite; that | think | can never 
fafficiently admire the good- 
nefs of God, who has given 
me a true fenfe of my pernici- 
ous opinions, and vile practi- 

ces ; 
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ces ; by which I have hither- 
to lived, without hope, and 
without God in the world; 
have been an open enemy to 
Jefus Chrift, doing the utmoft 
defpite to the Holy Spirit of 
Grace ; and that the greateft 
teftimony of my charity to 
fuch is, to warn them, in the 
name of God, and as they re- 
ard the welfare of their im- 
mortal fouls, no more to deny 
his being or his providence, or 
defpife his goodnefs ; no more 
to make a mock of {in, or con- 
temn the pure and excellent 
religion of my ever bleffed Re- 
deemer, through whofe me- 
rits alone, 1, one of the greateft 
of finners, do yet hope for 
mercy and forgivenels. Amen. 

*¢ J. RocHESTER. 
«¢ Delivered and figned in 

the prefence of 

*¢ Ann RocHESTER, 
‘¢ RoBERT Parsons.”’ 
We fhall now attend him 
to his bed of Janguifhing and 
death, and view the power of 
Religion upon his Mind, in 
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that important feafon. He 
feemed to have no defire to 
live but to teftify the truth of 
his repentance, and to. bring 
glory to God.—* If God,” 
fays he, ‘* fhould fpare me 
yet a little longer, I hope 
to bring glory to his name, 
proportionably to the difhon? 
our I have done him, in my 
whole life pait; and parti- 
cularly by endeavours to con- 
vince others, and to affure 
them of the danger of their 
condition, if they continue 
impenitent; and to tell them 
how gracioufly God hath dealr 
with me.”’ 

And when he came within 
the nearer views of death, 
about three or four days before 
it, he faid,—** I thall now die. 
But, O, what unfpeakable 
glories dol feel! Woat joys, 
beyond thought or expreffion, 
am I fenfible of ! Lam affured 
of God’s mercy to me, through 
Jefus Chrift. O!' how | Jong 
to die, and to be with my Sa- 
viour !”’ 


et ae —— 
A Brief Effay on flriving to enter in at the Strait Gate. 


Luke xiii. 24. 


Strive to enter in at the firait gate: for many, I fay 


unto you, will feek to enter in, and fhall not be able. 


CERTAIN man came 

to our Lord with this 
quettion: ** Are there few that 
be faved??? Our Lord did not 
think proper to give a direct 
anfwer to this queftion; but 
took occafion froin it to tell the 
querift and others their duty in 
thiscafe. This he does in the 
words juft quoted; ‘¢ ftrive 
to enter im at the ftrait gate: 


for many, I fay unto you, will 
feek to enter in, and fhall not 
be able.’’ It was more ufeful 
and important tothem, to know 
their duty in this cafe, than to 
have theircuriofity gratified, by 
knowing, whether the whole 
number of thofe who fhall 
be finally faved, be great or 
{mall. 


The motive with which our 
Lord 
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Lord enforces the duty of 
ftriving to enter the ftrait gate, 
is worthy of our notice. Ft is 
this, that ‘* manv fhall feek to 
enter, and fhall nor be able.’’ 
Therefore we ought to itrive 
the more vigoroufly and fin- 
cerely, left we alfo fail. 

I purpofe 

I. To inquire what is the 
gate intended in this text. 

II. To explain what it is, 
to ftrive to enter it. 

Ill. To gonfider the mo- 
tive fuggefted in the text, viz. 
‘* that many fhall feek to en- 
ter that gate, and fhall not be 
able.’’ 

I. lam to inquire what is the 
gate intended in the text 

This feems to be clear from 
the verfe preceding ; ** Then 
faid one unto him, Are there 
few that be faved??? Thean- 
fwer to this queftion is in the 
text, ** Strive to enter in at the 
7 gate: ’? Icis plain, that 

he perfon who put the queition 
to our Lord meant to inquire 
concerning falvation and the 
number to be faved; and the 
anfwer, to be pertinent, mutt 
mean lalvation too. Therefore 
the firait gate muft mean the 
entrance into falvation, or in- 
to heaven. To enter into hea- 
ven is to obtain real and full 
falvation ; and though there are 
feveral fteps leading to this, 
they obtain no proper falvau- 
on who fall fhort of this. 

So that this gate is the gate 
of heaven, the gate of the New 
Jerufalem, of which we read 
in Rev. xxii.’ 14. ‘* Bleffed 
are they that do his command. 
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ments, that they may have 
right to the tree of life, and 
may enter in through the gates 
into the city.’ 

That the gate of heaven is 
intended, is further proved by 
whatis {lin the 25th verfe, 
8c. © When once the mafter 
of the houfe is rifen up, and 
hath fhut to the door, and ye 
begin to ftand without, and to 
knock at the door, faving, 
Lord, Lord, open to us; and 
he fhall anfwer and fay unto 
vou, | know you not whence 
yeare: then {hall ye begin to 
fay, we have eaten and drunk 
in thy prefence, and thou haft 
taught in our ftreéts; but he 
fhallfay, I tell you, 1 know 
you not, whence ye are: de- 
part from me all ye workers 
of iniquity. There fhall be 
weeping and gnathing of teeth, 
when _ ye fhall fee Abraham, 
Ifaac,” and Jacob, and all the 
prophets in the kingdom of 
God, and you yotrfelves thruft 
out.”” Now, this is manifeft- 
ly a reprefentation of a tranf- 
action, which will take place 
not till after the end of the 
world. Yet this is nothing 
more than a full reprefentation 
of that which is juft hinted in 
the text, in thefe words : ‘* ma- 
ny will feck to enter in, and 
{hall not be able.’’ 

Theretore the gate which 
we are to ftrive to enter, is the 
gate of heaven; and heaven it- 
felf is to be the object of our 
ftriving. 

Il. We are to inquire what 
it is to ftrive to enter this gate. 

1. I fhall endeavour to illuf- 


trate 
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2.1 fhall mentionfome par- 
ticulars implied in. this ftriv~ 


trate it by an example or two. 
par abe aman is abroad in 
the fields, at a diftance from his 
houfe and from any other fhel- 
ter: fuppofe there fuddenly ri- 
fes a violent and dangerous 
ftorm——In this cafe he will flee 
to his houfe for fhelter, and 
will ftrive to reach it before the 
ftorm fhall overtake him. How 
will he run and exert himfelf to 
enter the door before the ftorm 
overwhelms him? This fhows 
what is the ftriving intended in 
the text. With fuch eagernefs 
and exertion we are to {trive to 
enter the gate of heaven, and 
efcape the ftorm of divine anger 
which fhall overwhelm the 
wicked. 

The cafe of the manflayer 
under the Mofaic conftitution 
further illuftrates the cafe be- 
fore us. As foon as he had flain 
a man, he was liable to be flain 
by the avenger of blood, who 
was fome relation of the flain 
man. If the avenger of blood 
fhould find him out of the city 
of refuge, he had full licence to 
flay him. But if the manflayer 
could efcape toa city of refuge, 
he was fafe from the avenger of 
blood. Therefore, if the man- 
flayer, in his attempt to reach 
the city of refuge, fhould be 
well informed that the avenger 
of blood was purfuing him, and 
was not far behind him, with 
what eagernels would he exert 
himielf to effect his efcape, and 
to enter the gates of the city? 
This illuftrates the ftriving we 
ought to put forth to enter the 
gate of heaven, the ftrait gate, 
left we be overtaken by divine 
righteous vengeance. 


ing. 

7 It implies a real defire 
of falvation, or of the happi- 
nefs of heaven. It isnot e- 
nough that;we merely defite 
future and ternal peace and 
reft or happinefs:in general, 
in the future world. If this 
were all, thofe who ftrive for 
a Mahometan paradife, would 
ftrive to enter in at the ftrait 
gate. But we muft defire 
that particular kind of happi- 
nefs, which is enjoyed in hea- 
ven; ahappinefsconfifting in 
the knowledge of God, in the 
love of God, in ferving, wor- 
fhipping, and glorifying him, 
and in fellowfhip with him. 
This happinefs is really defire- 
able to thofe who havea pro- 
per tafte, a virtuous and holy 
tafte, and to no others. How 
can thofe who have no tafte 
for olinefs, be happy in the 
knowledge of the perfectly 
holy God? The more the 
know of God, the more mu 
they know of his contrariety to 
them, of his difapprobation and 
abhorrence of them, and of his 
determination to punifh them. 
And this knowledge, fo far 
from making them happy, 


‘ muft make them miferable. 


How can they enjoy happinefs 
in the holy worthip of this 
God? The worfhip of him 
even in this world, is apt to 
be irkfome to them. How 
much more then in heaven, 
where it is pure, perfect, un- 
interrupted, and eternal? As 
to glorifying God, they have 

no 
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no heart tothis. All therefore 
that they would do, if they 
were admitted into heaven, 
would be, to engage in the 
external and formal worthip 
of God; but to. glorify him 
in heart, would be to them an 
impoffibiliry, while they re- 
mained unfanétified. 

. The (ome may be faid con- 
cerning fellowthip with God. 
‘© What fellowfhip hath right- 
eoufnefs with unrighteoufnefs? 
What communion hath light 
with darknets? and what con- 
cord hath Chrift with Belial ?’’ 
or what agreement hath God 
with a fon of Belial, or with 
one who remains unfanétified, 
and therefore under the domi- 
nion of fin? Whatever fellow- 
fhip could take place between 
God and fuch a man, mutt be 

attended with pain and mifery 
to the man; asthe more he faw 
of God, the more he muft fee 
of God’s hatred of him, which 
muft give him pain. 

But a real defire of heaven is 
a defire of this heaven and this 
kind of happinefs confifting in 
the knowledge and worfhip of 
God and fellowfhip with him: 
and this is implied in flriving to 
enter the ftrait gate. 

(2.). It is alfo implied in it, 
that this defire is (trong and ar- 
dent. It mutt be fuch in or- 
der to be the foundation of 
itriving. It is abfurd to fup- 
pofe, that a man is excited to 
{trive for an objet, of which 
he has no ardent defire. 

(3 -) Striving implies great 
exertion alfo. ‘lo ftrive and 
to exert ourlelves is the fame 


thing. There is no ftriving 
in a flack, indifferent, in- 
dolent manner. The very 
meaning of the word implies, 
that this is abfurd ; and efpe- 
cially the meaning ‘of the ori- 
ginal word tranflated frive: it 
means the ftriving of a man 
who is fighting in fingle com- 
bat ; which is commenly with 
all his might. 

(4.) This ftriving mutt be 
fteady, and in fome meafure 
uniform and not defultory, and 
as we commonly fay, by fits 
and ftarts. By an unfteady 
and defultory ftriving, we lole 
at one time what we gain at 
another, and npon the whole, 
may make no progrefs. But 
this will commonly be the 
cafe, where there is no fteady 
principle of conduct ; no prin- 
ciple of divine grace in the 
foul. 

(5-) Our ftriving fhould be 
perievering. ‘* He that en- 
dureth to the end, fhall be fav- 

ed.” Some fet out in religion 

with great zeal, and continue 
for a while, said then return 
to the fame ftate of ftupidity 
in which they were before. 
Bat this, if it be worthy of the 
name of ftriving, will never 
fecure an entrance at the {trait 
gate. 

lil. Weare to confider the 
motive fuggefted in the text, to 
ftrive to enter the {trait gate. 
This is contained in thefle 
words : ** for many, [fay unto 
you, thall feek toenter in, and 
fhall not be able.’”? When the 
world fhall be at an end, and 
the gate of heaven fhall be 

fhut, 


























fhut, many fhail come and 
lead for admiffion, under a 
lively fenfe of the mifery to 
which they are thus doomed, 
and of the neceffity of admif- 
fion into heaven, that they 
may efcape that mifery. But 
then admiffion will be abfo- 
lutely impoffible; whereas 
now it is poffible ; the gate of 
heaven is open, therefore we 
ought to embrace this oppor- 
tunity to fecure an entrance. 
This is the motive. 

Here feveral quettions offer 
themfecives for our confidera- 
tion : 

1. Whether the unregene- 
rate ever do or can, while un- 
regenerate, firive to enter the 
ftrait gate? I anfwer, yes; 
indirectly, but got direétly and 
properly. ‘They dread the 
mifery of hell, and defire hea- 
ven as a place of fafety from 
mifery, and as fuch they may 
earneitly ftrive to obtain hea- 
ven, and to enter the gate of 
it. Still this defire and ftriving 
is not a direét defire and ftriv- 
ing after heaven itfelf, con- 
fidered as a place of holinefs, 
and holy happinefs and enjoy- 
ment. If any entertain this 
opinion, they are greatly mif- 
taken. 

2. Is there any advantage in 
this ftriving indire€tly after 
heaven? lanfwer, yes; great 
and manifold advantage. ‘That 
knowledge, awakening and 
conviction, which are implied 
in this ftriving, prepare the 
way for the exercife of grace, 
when a gracious principle is 
beftowed. It is found by ex- 
Vol. I. No. 3. 
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perience and obfervation, that 
thofe who are awakened and 
convinced, and who do in the 
indire& manner before men- 
tioned, ftrive to obtain falva- 
tion, do, in fact, more fre- 
quenily become the fubjects of 
regenerating grace, fo far as 
we can judg™by the fruits, than 
thofe who are not awakened 
and do not ftrive. It is then 
God’s ordinary way of rege- 
nerating finners, firft to awa- 
ken and fet them to ftriving: 
and if that knowledge and con- 
vidtion, ‘which are implied in 
ftriving, prepare the way. for 
the exercife of the gracious 
principle given in regenera- 
tion, and furnifh food for the 
new creature, we not only fee 
what the divine conftitution is 
in this cafe, but we fee the 
wifdom of that conftitution. 
3. Is there any duty done 


by the unregenerate, in their - 


ftrivings after falvation? I 
anfwer, the word duty, is very 
equivocal. Its ftri€t and pro- 
per meaning is virtue, true mo- 
ral good, or holine/s. But it is 
frequently ufed to fignify what 
is more defirable to be done 
than to be omitted, or the con- 
trary. If when it is inquired, 
whether any duty be done by 
the unregenerate in their ftriv- 
ings after falvation, the word 
duty be ufed in this laft fenfe, 
the quition muft be anfwered 
in the affirmative. If it be ufed 


in the former fenfe, the ah- . 
{wer is, that no duty is don’ 


hy them, as whatever they do, 
implies no holiuefs or true vir- 


tuc: their hearts are totally 
Y corrupt, 
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corrupt, and they act from 
corrupt and felfifh principles ; 
therefore, whatever they do, as 
it proceeds from fuch a prin- 
ciple, mult be corrupt too, 
and therefore is not holinefs or 
true virtue. 

4. Bur is it not the duty of 
the unregenerate®to ftrive to 
enter in at the ftrait gate? Un- 
doubtedly, it is their indifpen- 
fible duty to do it, and to do it 
in the moft fincere and fpiritual 
manner. It is as much their 
duty thus to ftrive, as it is to 
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repent, be reconciled to God, 
or believe on Chrift. 

5: What is the difference 
between the ftrivings of the 
unregenerate and thote of the 
regenerate? The difference is, 
that the regenerate ftrive with 
a direct defire of heaven, 
viewed as it really is, a place 
of happinefs and holy enjoy- 
ment; but the unregenerate 
ftrive after it, with a defire 
that is only indire&t, and con- 
fidered as a mere place of fafety 
and efcape from mifery. I. 
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Obfervations on Divine Sovereignty. 


HERE is, perhaps, no 

f place in the holy fcrip- 
tures in which the wife and ab- 
folute fovereignty of Jehovah, 
and the univerfal agency of his 
power, both with refpect to 
moral good and moral evil, are 
afferted in terms fo explicit and 
unequivocal, as in the ninth 
chapter of Paul’s Epiftle to the 
Romans. From feveral facts 
vecorded inthe Old Teftament, 
the Apoftle makes this infer- 
ence, that God hath mercy on 
whom he will have mercy, and 
whom he will, he hardeneth, 
Well acquainted with the heart 
of man, and enlightened by the 
Spirit of God, the Apoftle rea- 
dily forefaw the objection 
which would be made to a doc- 
irine fo abating to the pride of 
human nature. That it fhould 
be faid, if this doétrine be true, 
God has no reafon to blame 
men for their hardnefs of heart, 
the Apoftle confiders asa reply, 
noi merely again{t his reafon- 


ing, but againft God himfelf. 
Inftead, however, of magifte- 
rially filencing human inquiry 
into fo myfterious a doétrine, 
as it has been too often repre- 
fented to be the defign of the 
Apoftle, he evidently rea/oneth 
upon the fubject, and in a clear 
and conclufive manner refutes 
the objection. He afks if the 
Deity hath not the fame right 
over the human race to make 
one vellel to honour, and ano- 
ther to difhonour, as the Potter 
hath over the clay. Agreea- 
bly to the fimilitude, the veffel 
formed by the Potter has no juft 
ground of complaint, unlefs it 
be put toa ufe which is unfuit- 
able for it. If the Potter fhould 
put the veffel formed for an ho- 
nourable ufe, to a di/honourable 
one, there might be room for 
objection. So, on the other 
hand, there would be an equal 
impropriety in putting a veffel 
formed for a di/honourable, to an 
honourable ule. 


No 
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No more have men reafon to 
complain of the Deity if, in his 
adminiftration, he difpofe of 
mankind agreeably to the feve- 
ral characters they poffefs ; re- 
warding the righteous, and 
punifhing the wicked... No in- 
jaftice can be done to the wick- 
edin punifhing them.according 
to their deferts; and noone has 
reafon to find fault if God make 
known the riches of his glory 
on the veflels of mercy which 
he had prepared unto glory. 
Juftice and injuftice are con- 
_ cerned in the effimate which is 
formed of the moral charaCters 
of men, and the. confequent 
treatment which is given them, 
If the Deity eftimate the cha- 
racter of the finner no other- 
wife than as it really is, and 
inflict no greater punifhment 
on him than his fins deferve, 
there is, certainly, no injuftice 
done. 

If there be any.room for a 
reply againft God, it muft, 
therefore, be on one of thefe 
grounds, viz. that it was un- 
Juitable for the Deity to form a 
kingdom in which he might have 
ufe for veffels to difhonour, as well 
as veffels to honour ; or, that in- 


juftice is done to the yo to dif- 


honour in forming it [uch. 

As to God’s forming a fyf- 
tem in which he fhould have 
ufe for veffels to difhonour, 
whoever objecteth, moft ma- 
nifeftly replies againftthe Great 
Author and Former of the [yfiem 
to which we belong. So that the 
reply is not againft the inferences 
which are made from the moral 
character which the Deity ac- 





tuall ffeffeth, and the go- 
Ls Abeta which he, in fa, 
exercifeth over the world, but 
againft the character itfelf. 

As to any injuftice done toa 
veffel in forming it, it is very 
evident that; in the nature of 
things, there is ne room for it. 
In forming. moral characters, 
fuppoting the Deity to do it by 
his immediate power,, which 


the Apoftle’s argument evi- 


dently adinits, there is no room 
for either juftice or injuftice to 
be done-to the character form- 
ed. Acreature muft exift and 
be poffeffed of a moral charac- 
ter, antecedently to his being a 
fubject, either of juftice or in- 
juttice, of reward, or of punifh- 
ment. © That act of the Deity 
which forms the moral crea- 
ture, is antecedent to the exift- 
ence of the creature, and can, 
theretore, do him no mote in- 
juftice than any act of the Deity 
can which had its effe@ thou- 
fands of years before. . That 
act of the Deity which preced- 
ed the exiftence of all creaturét, 


could not furely do injuftice to _ 


any creature. Acts of the Deity 
which refpeé creatures already 
exifting, and which imme- 
diately relate to their happinefs 
or mifery, it is in the nature of 
things pofble might be inju- 
rious to them, as they might 
imply an improper eftimate of 
their moral charatters, and 


bring upon them an evil which 
they do not merit. But, if that 
a&t of God which fornis or 
gives exiftence to moral cha- 
raéter be not an act of govern- 


ment over moral creatures, in 
which 
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which they are either punifhed 
or rewarded, it is manifeft, that 
in this act the creature is a fub- 
jet of neither injuftice nor of 
juftice. 

It is further to be obferved, 
that when the Deity eftimates 
a moral character which he has 
formed, it is not Ais own ad? that 
he eftimates, but the ad of the 
creature. It isnot pofhible that 
a moral chlaraéter fhould be 
formed without its actually exift- 
ing. Nor is it pofible that a 
moral character fhould exif? 
without the voluntary exercife of 
the fubjec&t of this charaéer. 
And if the Deity eftimate the 
moral exercifes of his creatures 
properly, and reward or punith 
according to their merits, it is 
manifeft that no injuttice is 
done. 

The only objection, then, to 
the Apoftle’s doétrine and rea- 
fonings muft be, that it is not 
poffible that any thing dependent 
on God for its exiftence, fhould 
polfe/s moral quality, and be an 
object deferving either praife or 
blame. 

He that would maintain this 
pofition muft, at the fame time, 
maintain it to be impoffible 
that a creature fhould pu 5 moral 
charafter, and be the fubjeé? of 
either praife or blame. The 
only reafon which will be 
urged, on this hypothefis, why 
creatures cannot poflefs moral 
character, is, that they them- 


felves are not the authors and 
formers of them. 


But, if this be a falRidenr’ 


reafon againft predicating mo- 
ral quality of the voluntary ex- 
ercifes of men, it is an equal 
reafon againft afcribing moral 
quality even to the exercifes of 
the divine will itfelf. For, 
there is the fame natural incon- 


fiftency in fuppofing the Deity 


‘to be the caufe and former of 


his own aéts of will, as there is 
in fuppofing the fame thing of 
the creature. 

The objection itfelf, there- 
fore, that it is not poffible that 
any thing which is entirely depen- 
dent on God for its exifience, 
fiould paffe/s what may properly 
be termed moral quality, not only 
Jeads to utter fcepticifm and in- 
fidelity, but neceffarity lands us 
in atheifin itfelf. For, if there 
be not a Deity poffeffed of an 
infinitely perfect moral charac- 
ter, it is utterly ufelefs and in 
vain for any onc to plead even 
for the exiffence of a God. 

Hence it may appear, that, 
inftead of reprefenting it as too 
bold and affuming in men to atk, 
or even te think, how it can 
poffibly be juft in God to have 
mercy on whom he will have 
mercy, and whom he will, to 
harden, the Apoftle brings an 
illuftration which, if proper! 
attended to, is altogether fuf- 
ficient to remove every reafon- 
able objection. | 
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To the Evitor of the THEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE. 


Sir, | 


Uf the following Letter, from the Rev. SAMuEL West, D.D. to 
the Rev. CALEB ALEXANDER, contain any ufeful or ingenious 
remarks, you will pleafe to give it a place in your publication. 





DEAR SiR, | 

N compliance with your 
requeft, I take this oppor- 
tunity to fend you my thoughts 
onthe Millennium. You are 
fenfible, that I informed you, 
that it is my belief, the firft 
reiurrection, or the refurrec- 
tion of the faints mentioned, 
Rev. xx. 4---6. (‘And I 
faw thrones, and they fat upon 
them, and judgment was given 
unto them: And [ faw the 
fouls of them that were be- 
headed for the witnefs of Je- 
fus, and for the word of God, 
and which had not worthip- 
ped the beaft, neither his image, 
neither had received his mark 
upon their foreheads, or in their 
hands ; and thev lived andreign- 
ed with Chrift a thoufand years. 
But the reft of the dead lived 
not again, until the thoufand 
years were finifhed. This is 
the firft refurreétion. — Bleffed 
and holy is he, that hath part 
in the firft refurre€&tion: on 
fuch, the fecond death hath no 
power, but they fhall be priefts 
of God, and of Chrift, and 
fhall reign with him a thon- 
fand years,”’) muft be under- 
ftood in a ftriét literal fenfe of 
a real and proper refurreétion 
of the faints, which is to com- 
mence a thoufand years before 
the reft of the dead are raifed. 
By which I underfiand not 


only thofe dead, who are not 
railed at the commencement 
of the Millennium, but all 
others, who fhall die during 
the Millennium, or thoufand 
years reign of Chrift on earth. 
My reafons for this fentiment 
are, Pi 
1. That the moft. obvious 
fenfe is always to be under- 
ftood as the true fenfe of a 
text; and that the literal fenfe 
ought ever to be efteemed the 
true fenfe, except when the 
connection of the difcourfe, or 
the common ufe of the phrafe, 
in other parts of. fcripture, 
plainly thew it to be ufed figu- 
ratively ; or when the literal 
fenfe implies in it fome abfur- 
dity: For in all thefe cafes, the 
figurative fenfe is the moft 
obvious fenfe. Thus, when 
Chrifl is called @ way, a door, 
a rock, a lamb, and a lion, the 
figurative fenfe is the moft 
plain and-obvious fenfe of thofe 
paflages. Now, as there is 
nothing in this paflage to in- 
duce us to put a. figurative 
meaning upon the firft . refur- 
rection, any more than upon 
the fecond ; and as there ‘s no 
abfurdity implied, in f spof- 
ing, that fome may havea real 
refurrection of the body asf 
years before the reft, of whic 
we have an example, Matth. 
xxvii. 
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xxvii. §2, 53- (‘* And the 
graves were opened, and many 
Rodies of faints, which flept, 
arofe ; and came out of the 
graves after his refurrection, 
and went into the holy city, 
and appeared unto many,’’) 
fo for thefe reafons I am con- 
ttrained to believe, that the frtt 
ref{urrection will be a real re- 
furrection of the body. 

2. | know, it is faid, that 
the REVELATION is 2 very 
figurative and myftical book ; 
and that it is very dificult to be 
certain, that the literal fenfe 
is the true fenfe. Here I would 
afk, Are we to underftand the 
fecond refurrection and the ge- 
neral judgment, in a myftical 
and figurative fenfe? Ifthe firtt 
refurreétion is to be underftood 
figuratively, fo] think muft 
be the fecond. Again, if the 
firft refurreCtion is to be un- 
derftood figuratively for a ge- 
neral revival of religion, then 
the reft of the dead muft mean 
the ipiateatty dead, or the un- 
converted, who are yet in their 
fins. And, confequently, all 
who are not converted, when 
this fpiritual refurrection takes 
place, will never be converted 
until the thoufand years are ex- 
pired; that is, all the uncon- 
verted adults, and all the chil- 
dren that will be born into the 
world, both of the converted 
and unconverted, muft live and 
die in their fins. 

3- Another reafon, that con- 
vinces me that the firft refur- 
rection is to be underftood ina 
literal fenfe, is, that a literal 
refurre@tion feems to be im- 
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plied by the feventh chapter of 
Daniel, that when the ancient 
of days did fet, the thrones 
were caft down; or rather, 
more agreeably to the orginal, 

the thrones were placed, as 
the Jearned Mr. Mead ob- 
ferves, doubtlefs for the judges 
to fit upon. And when one 
like the fon of man came with 
the clouds of heaven, and came 
to the ancient of days, there 
was given him dominion, and 
glory, and a kingdom; that 
all people, and nations, and 
languages fhould ferve him. 
Now, people, and nations, and 
Janguages are diftinCtions that 
belong to this world, and will 
entirely ceafe in the future 
{tate : confequently the king- 
dom of Chrilt, in the Millen- 
nial ftate, will be a kingdom 
eftablifhed in this’ world over 
all the nations of the earth. 


And what with me puts the 


matter out of all doubt, that 
the raifed faints fhall fit with 
Chrift on his throne, to rule 
and govern the world, is his 
exprefsdeclaration, Matth.xix. 
28.(** Ye, which have followed 
me in the regeneration, when 
the fon of man fhall fit in the 
throue of his glory, ye alfo 
fhall fit upon twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of 
Ifrael.’’) 

By the regeneration I-un- 
derftand the refurrection ;_ for 
this isthe true regeneration, 
or being born again. Hence, 
Chrift is ** declared to be the 
fon of God with power, ac- 
_cording to the fpirit ‘of holi- 


nefs, by the refurrection from 
the 
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the fons of God, on actount of 
their being heirs of the refur- 
rection, will alfo appear from 


the dead. (Rom. i. 4.) And, 
«the firft begotten from the 
dead.”” (Rev. i. 5.) And the 
declaration in Pfalm ii. 7. 
«¢ Thou art my fon, this day 
have I begotten thee,”’ is ex- 
prefily applied by the Apoftle, 
(Aas xiii. 33.) to the refur- 
rection of Ciicitt from the 
dead, fo that Chrift. is not only 
the Son of God upon the ac- 
count of his miraculous con- 
ception, (fee Luke i. 35.) 
but alfo upon the account of 
his refurre&tion, This I con- 
ceive tobe Chrift’s new name, 
(viz) fon of God by the refur- 
reCtion from the dead. This 
new name Chrift promifes to 
write upon him that over- 
cometh. (Rev. iii. 12.) This 
is the only fenfe, [ take it, in 
which any chriftian is called 
the Son of God; and in this 
fenfe Chrift is called (Rom. 
vili. 29.) ** the firft born a- 
mong many brethren.”’ Be- 
caufe Chrift was the firft, who 
rofe from the dead to an im- 
mortal life, he is properly to 
be confidered as the elder bro- 
ther of all that are raifed from 
the dead to a glorious immor- 
tality. Spiritual regeneration 
is properly the fealing of the 
{pirit, by which chriftians are 
marked out for the day of re- 
demption, as in Eph. i. 13, 14. 
** In whom alfo, after that ye 
believed, ye were fealed with 
that holy fpirit of promife, 
which is the earneft of our in- 
heritance, until the redemp- 
tion of the purchafed poffef- 
fion, unto the praife of his 
glory. And, that chriftians are 


Luke xx. 36. They ‘are the 
children of God, being the 
children of the refurrection. 

For thefe reafons I conclude 
that the word regeneration, in 
Matth. xix. 28. meanis the re- 
furrection: and if fo, then 
Chrift has promifed his twelve 
Apoftles, that they fhall, in the 
refurrection, fit on twelve 
thrones and judge the twelve 
tribes of Hrael: And, indeed, 
this feems to be the only fenfe 
of which the words are capa- 
ble. For this text moft evi- 
dently refers to Chrilt’s fecond 
coming, in the clouds of hea- 
ven, with power and great 
glory. 

This fame truth is alfo clear- 
ly held up in Rev. ii,. 20, 21. 
*« He, that overcometh and 
keepeth my words to the end, 
to him will I give power over 
the nations, and he {hall rule 
them with a rod of iron; as the 
veffel of a potter fhall they be 
broken to fhivers, even as t re- 
ceived of my Father.’? To 
which may be added Rev. iii. 
21.** Tohim,thatovercometh, 
will I grant to fit with me, in 
my throne, even as'Lalfo over- 
came, and am fet down with 
my Father, in his’ throne.” 
Whar can be the ‘meaning of 


thefe two laft rexts? unlefs they” 


imply, that the faints, in the 
refurrection ftate, fhall, in a 
literal fenfe, reign with Chrift 
and overcome all his and their 
enemies, and give law to all the 


inhabitants of the world; agree- 
ably 
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ably to Ifaiah ii. 2---4. “ And 
it fhall come to pats, in the laft 
days, that the mountain of the 
Lord’s houfe fhall be eftablith- 
ed in the top of the mountains, 
and thall be exalted above the 
hills: And all nations fhall 
flow unto it. And mary peo- 
ple fhall go and fay, come ye, 
and let us go up to the moun- 
tain of the Lord, to the houfe 
of the God of Jacob, and he 
will teach us of his ways, and 
we will walk in his paths: 
For out of Zion fhall go forth 
the law, and the word of the 
Lord from Jerufalem. And he 
{hall judge among the nations, 
and fhall rebuke many people.” 
In the third verfe it is faid, 
‘ Ourof Zion fhall go forth the 
law, and the word of the Lord 
from Jerufalem ;’ that is, from 
thechurch where Jehovah, that 
is, the Lord Jefus Chrift thall 
prefide; and fhall, with the 
raifed faints, affume all the le- 
giflative, judicial and executive 
powers of government; that 
is, there fhall be a proper the- 
ocracy, as there was in thetime 
of Mofes and Jofhua. 

Under this theocratic go- 
vernment will be reftored the 
vifible fymbol of the divine 
prefence, which is called the 
cloud of glory; and by the 
Rabbies, che Shechinah. This 
is very evident from folin’s de- 
icription of the New Jerufalem, 
in Rey. chapters xxi. and xxii. 
if that be allowed to belong to 
the millennial ftate. To this 
defcription may be added Rev. 
xv. 8. ** And the temple was 
filled with the {moke from the 
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glory of God, and from his 
power; and no man was able 
to enter into the temple, ’till 
the feven plagues of the feven 
Angels were fulfilled.”” Hence 
I conclude, that the Shechinah 
will tbe reftored at the com- 
mencement of the period of the 
feven phials, which is fome 
time before the thoufand years 
reign of Chrift and the raifed 
faints. And it is plainly de- 
clared by the prophet Ifaiah, 
(iv. 5,6.) that ** The Lord . 
will create upon every dwel- 
ling place of Mount Zion, and 
upon her affemblies, acloud and 
fmoke by day, and the thining 
of a flaming fire by night: For 
upon all the glory fhall be a 
defence. And there thall bea 
tabernacle for a fhadow in the 
day time, from the heat, and 
for a place of refuge, and for 
a covert from ftorm and from 
rain.’ Here is fo plain an al- 
lufion to Mofes’s defcription of 
the cloud of glory in the wil- 
dernefs, that it needs no com- 
ment. 

In like manner, the prophet 
Ezekiel, in the 13th chapter 
ofhis prophecy, fpeaks of the 
return of the glory of God to 
the houfe of the Lord; and in 
the fifth verfe he tells us, that 
the glory of the Lord filled the 
houje. Now it is generally 
allowed, that the cloud of glo- 
ry never made its appearance 
in the fecond temple. And I 
believe, it will pretty plainly 
appear to an impartial exami- 
ner, that the nine laft chapters 
of Ezekiel, relate wholly to 
the gofpel difpenfation, and 

principally 
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principally to the times of the 
Millennium. But, if this be 
true, then here is a plain decla- 
ration, that the Shechinah fhall 
be reftored, when the Millen- 
nium commences. And what 
further fhews that the prophet 
is {peaking of the reftoration of 
the Shechinah, at the commence- 
ment of the Millennium, is, that, 
after he had informed us that 
the glory of the Lord filled the 
houfe, he immediately adds, ver. 
6, 7. ** And I heard one f{peak- 
ing to me out of the houfe, and 
the man ftood by me, and he 
faid unto me, Son of man, the 
place of my throne, and the 
place of the foles of my feet, 
where [ will dwell, in the midft 
of the children of Ifrael forever, 
and my holy name no more fhall 
the houfe of [f{rael defile.”” This 
evidently implies, that when this 
event takes place, the people of 
God thall no more apoftatize 
from the true religion, and con- 
fequently this muft relate to the 
period ot the grand Millennium. 

Now, as it appears that an- 
gels and cherubim, called the 
church of God, were the at- 
tendants upon the Shechinah, 
under the Jewith difpenfation, fo 
we conclude, that when the Mil- 
lennium commences, the angels 
and the raifed faints, who, we 
are told by Chrift, {hall be equal 
to the angels, fhall refide with 


Chrift, in that cloud of glory. 
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And, confequently, the raifed 
faints will newher eat, nor drink, 
marry, nor be given in matrri- 
age. For all thefe things will be 
incompatible with the ftate of the 
raifed faints, who will then be 
reigning with Chrift, in glory, 
and be in an equal ftate of per- 
fe&tion with te angels. But 
the reft of mankind will be mor- 
tal. They will eat and drink, 
marry and be given in marriage, 
and be under a theocratic con- 
ftitution. In fhort, I believe, 
that fomething will take place, 
under the Chriftian difpenfation, 
fimilar to what did take place 
under the Jewith difpenfation ; 
only, that it will be as much 
more perfect and glorious, as 
the Chriftian difpenfation fur- 
paffes the Jewith. 

This appears to me to be the 
true fcripture account of the 
thoufand years of Chrift’s reign 
on earth. Thefe fentiments, 
compoied in great hafte, [ fub- 
mit to your candid infpection ; 
giving you full liberty to make 
what ufe of them you pleafe ; 
trufting, that your goodnefs will 
difpofe you to overlook the in- 
accuracies of a very hafty per- 
formance, and am, with great 
refpect, your fincere and affec- 
tionate friend and brother in the 
miniftry, 

SAMUEL WEsT.” 
Rev. Caleb Alexander, 
Mendon. 








To the Epiror of the THEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE. 


SIR, 
N your firft Magazine, under 
the title, The Variety,No. 5. 
a cafe is {tated concerning Simon 


Vol. I. No. 2. Z, 


and Peter. After certain obfer- 
vations on Peter’s conduct, the 
writer inquires, ‘‘ Whether it is 

not 








tig ere, 
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not P offible that a heathen fhould 
‘ip God in /pirit and in 
pas while he pays his daily 
devotions to the natural /un, as 
the fupreme object of reipect ?” 
And, why not equally poffible, 
[ afk, to be a pious and devout 
worthipper of Jehovah, while 
he pays his devotions to the 
moon, to his mother earth, or 
even to an smage of gold ? The 
beneficial effects of thefe, as 
wellas of the fun, are felt and 
acknowledged by all. And, why 
might not the pious and devout 
mind which miftakes the natural 
fun for a being who poffeffeth 
infinite power, wifdom, good- 
7 refs, holine/s,juftice, and grace, 
innocently carry the miftake a 
little further, and attribute the 
fame unbounded perte€tions to 
the moon, or even toa piece of 
gold? To afcribe all the good 
qualities of the /un to a piece of 
gold, would be a miftake inf- 
nitely le/s than to attribute the 
moral perfections of the eternal 
God to the natural fun :—the 
difproportion betwixt the quali- 
ties of the fun, and the moral 
perfections of Fehovah, being 
infinitely greater than that be- 
twixt the fun, and any lifelefs 
ftock. Of how little avail, then, 
— the difcovery of truth, is 
honefty of heart! Into what 
erehh and aftonifhing errors of 
judgment may men run, and 
yet be faultlefs’ Even if the 
eye be fingle, how far, never- 
thelefs, may the whole body be 
from being full of light! How 


immaterial a circumftance, whe- 
ther the objeét of our adoration 
be ‘Fehovah, or the fiump of a 
tree! Is it fuppofable that an 
upright mind thould make fo 
grofs a miftake as to attribute 
divine, infinite moral perfec- 
tion to that which exhibits not 
the leaft mark of any mora/ qua- 
lity whatever? If fo, into what 
poffible error of judgment may 
not weak man be betrayed con- 
fiftently with integrit ‘and up- 
rightnefs ot heart! How very 
far on this hypothefis, are the 
different and oppotite fentiments 
refpecti chriflianity, which 
are Seal amonegft the different 
fects of its profeffors, from af- 
fording any evidence of depra- 
vity of heart! How wide a 
door is here opened for the moft 
liberal, extenfive, and even un- 
bounded charity ! 

When the natural fun exhi- 
bits to the unbiaffed reafon of 
man, as many and as vitible 
marks of infiaite moral perfec- 
tion, as Simon is fuppoted to 
have done to Peter, of the ge- 
nuine chriftian Spirit; it may 
then with greater propriety be 
inquired, whether the heathen 
who worthips the fun may not 
poffibly ix this ad, offer ac- 
ceptable fervice to Gon. But, 
until then, the confiftency of 
Peter’s miftake, in the fuppofed 
cafe, with honefty of heart, will 
not afford us the leaft reafon to 
fuppofe that the moft devout 
worthipper of the /un is any 
other than a ba/e idolater. : 


Te 
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To the Evitor of the THEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE. 


SiR, 
N the firft number of your 


Magazine, the a uthor of the 


Ob/fervations on the Nature of 


Benevolence, under Prop. 3, tells 

us, that “ an object mutt ple afe 
or di/p leafe, previous to Its de- 
ing « hofen.”” Had we been told 
what that choice is which Is con- 
fequent to the mind’s being p/ea/- 
ed or difpleafed, we might per- 
haps have admitted his propo- 
fition to be true. Choice is an 
act of the will; if previoufly to 
this, the mind be either p/ea/ed 

or difplea fed with an object be- 
fore it, it muft be that the af- 
feétion of plea/ure or difplea- 
fureis felt in fome other, and 
different fa culty than that of wi//. 
We know of no faculty of the 
human mind befide that of ‘the 
will in which we are agents— 
in which we are a¢tive:—ncei- 
ther virtue, nor vice, can be pre- 
ee of any thing but exerci/es 
will. If, therefore, the mind 

Ee pleafed or difpleafed with 
objects antecedently to any ex~ 
ercife of wz7// in chooting or re- 
fufing them, this pleafure or 
difpleafure of mind, not being 
our aé?, can be neither virtu- 
ous nor vicious. Every view, 
every idea and conception, which 
the mind hath or can have, of 


objects, without any exer cife of 


will, are impreffed upon it by 
exhibitions ab extra—thcre be- 
ing no agent in any of the/e 
ideas and conceptions befides 
that being who impreffeth them 
upon the mind. But, if objets 
are made to pleafe the mind, 


merely by the power of him who 
brings them into view, without 
any act whatever of our own, 
where can be the fault of chu/- 
ing them? If the pleafure we 
have in an object arife from un- 
perverted reprefentations which 
the Deity makes of it to the mind, 
it muft be, either that the objeét 
is a fit one to be chofen, or that 
we may not fafely truft to the re- 
prefentations which God him- 
felf makes of objeéts. Where 
our own wills do not pervert the 
apprehenfions we ought to have 
of thofe objects which come 
within our obfervations, they 
muft, of courfe, ftand in the 
mind, exactly in the light in 
which God’s own aét exhibits 
them—and, in which God’s own 
immediate act would exhibit 
them to a pure and unprejudiced 
mind. And, if the exhibitions 
which are made of objeéts be 
candidly received, where can be 
the criminality of chufng fuch 
as, under thefe circumftances, 
are agreeable tous? May it not 
be faid, in this cafe, that objeéts 
are exhibited in a light fitted to 
feduce and beguile the mind into 
a choice,of them? And if the 
choice be criminal, will there 
not be, at leaft, fome pretext for 
the creatureto fay, lam tempted 
of God? For, by the fuppofi- 
ton, there was nothing but the 
a€t of God, without the leaft act 
or fault of the creature, that made 
the object Lec ome pleafing to the 
mind. 
~ On the hypothefis of on 
ther 
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thor, by what criterion fhall we 
dif tinguifh, amongft the various 
obte As which pleafe the mind, 
berwixt thofe which may, and 
thofe which may not be choten. 
No act of God, no divine mani- 
feftation whatever will enable us 


to make the diftinction: For, by 


the fuppofition, it is by the a & of 


God, and by the exhibitions made 
by him, amd that antecedently to 
any aé or choice of our own, 
that objects become pleajing to 
the mind. In what darknefs, 
then, muft the creature neceffa- 
rily be involved with refpect to 
the lawfulnefs of a choice among 
the various objects aan ap- 
pear pleafing to his mind, and, 
in fact, do pleafe him ! T 0 fay 
that we have, or can have, any 
divine direéion in the cafe, 





would be to fay that divine di- 
relions and exhibitions from 
without to an wunprejudiced 
mind, may, ui many cafes, con- 
tradict and run counter to each 
other. 

If, by chufing an object, the 
writer means to {peak k of any ex- 
ternal aétion relative to it, his 
obf. eryation is jutt. But, if b 
choice he mean an at of the 
will, ashis argument naturally 
leads us to fuppofe that he doth, 
unlefs he can point out another 
faculty of the mind betide that of 
will, which is the fubject of be- 
ing either plea/ed or di/pleafed, 
his obfervation muft be deemed, 
not only unphilofophical and in- 
correct, but of dangerous ten- 
dency in mora/;. 


S. 








Thoughts on the operations performed by the Measicians, in 
the prefence of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, in the days of Mofes. 


T has long been a queftion 
among the friends ot Reve- 
lation, whether the Magicians 
in Egypt, in the days of Mofes, 
wrought real miracles? Farmer, 
a Britifh author, has written in 
favour of the negative. I regret 
that I have not been able to ob- 
tain the perufal of his book; 
which is faid by good judges, to 
be writren with much learning 
and judgment. I have doubted, 
whether admitting that the Ma- 
gicians wrought “real miracles, 
would not greatly weaken, if not 
deftroy the evidence that mira- 
cles afford in favour of divine 
revelation. 1| fubmit the follow- 
ing thoughts on the fubjec to 
the difc afkon of the candid and 
inquifitive. 


A miracle is an event in di- 
rect oppofition to the laws: of 
nature, or the ftated courfe of 
divine operation. For inftance, 
were the fun to appear in the 
morning in the weit inftead of 
the eaft, it would be a miracle. 
Further, a miracle is an event 
which rarely happens, is addref- 
fed to the fenfes of mankind, is 
obvious, in ordinary cafes to the 
loweft capacity, and is fuited 
to roufe general attention. The 
refurreétion of Lazarus, after 
he had lain four days in the 
grave, was a rare and ftriking 
event, contrary to the ufual 
courfe of divine conduct, and 
afforded evidence that could be 
apprehended by the loweft ca- 
pacity in the crowd of {pecta- 

tors 
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tors. They needed no long train 
of arguments to convince ‘them, 
that the miffion of Jefus of 
Nazareth was eftablifhed, and 
that the doétrine he taught was 
from heaven, and not of men. 
The miracles, in general, re- 
corded in the Bible appear to us, 
even at this diftance of time, to 
have been adopted to command 
the fenfes of thoie prefent, like a 


flath of lightning, or a clap of 


thunder, and to force conviction 
on their minds, that the miffion 
or doétrine contended for was 
from God. When Jehovah an- 
fwered Elijah by fire, to the con- 
fufion of Baal’s prophets, in the 
prefence of all Iirael, that people 
fell on their faces,and faid, * THE 
LORD, HE IS THE GOD! 
THE LORD, HE IS THE 
GOD!’ 1 Kings xxviii. When 
Chrift had fed five thoufand per- 
fons with five barley loaves and 
two fmall fifhes, and twelve 
bafkets were filled with the frag- 
ments that remained, the multi- 
tude, who had been eye-wit- 
neffes, exclaimed, “ thisis of a 
truth that prophet that fhould 
come into the world.” John vi. 

From the foregoing account 
of miracles it appears very difh- 
cult, if not impoflible, to give 
any fatistactory reafon why a 
miracle fhould be wrought with 
a profeffed defign to fupport a 
caufe in direct oppofition to the 
God of truth; and that if we admit 
it in one inftance, we fo far de- 
tract from the evidence miracles 
give to the infpiration of the 
{criptures. 

If it fhould be faid, that we 
fhall be fufficiently guarded a- 
ga 1inft being mifled by miracles 
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wrought to overthrow truth, by 
attending to the doctrines they 
are defigned to eftablifh, it may 
be replied, that this is refting the 
divine original of doétrines on 
themfelves, and therefore goes 
toa denial, that miracles aiftord 
any ev eice't in the cate. By 
parity of reafon, we may not reft 
the divine infpiration of fcripture 
on the fulfilment of prophecy ; 
for that alfois an evidence of the 
internal kind. If we aie not to 
give credit to any extraordinary 
atteftation from heaven until we 
are firft fatisfied, that the doG@trine 
to be fealed is worthy of God, 
we thall derive little or no bene. 
fit from the Bible ; for what doc- 
trine of importancecan be named 
about which there has not been 
maintained, even by men of abi- 
lity, an endlefs variety of opini- 
ons. But granting that a real 
miracle has never been wrought 
only on the fide of truth, the dif- 
fic ulty vanifhes. Perfons of 
common information may be af- 
fured, that they behold an extra- 
ordinary m¢ ieffenger from God, 
to whoie teftimony they are to 
give full credit, w hen before their 
eyes he parts the waters of a ri- 
ver, and walks through it on 
dry ground, or reftores lite to 
the deni. I am far from think- 
ing that our faith in the truth and 
infpiration of the f{criptures may 
not be greatly ftrengthened by 
attending to the matter they con- 
tain; but there is a wide differ- 
ence between tracing the agree- 
ment of doétrines we know to 
be trom God, with our relation 
to him and his moral peric¢tions, 
and judging a priori, W “3 doc- 
trines are worthy of him. _Be- 
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fides, fome revealed doétrines 
are confefledly above human 
comprehention: How can we 
receive them as divine, if we do 
not in the firft place have re- 
courie to the external evidenc 
by which they are fup oneal? 
It will be granted by all who 
acknowledge the exiftence af the 
one only true God, that he can- 
not deny or contradict himfelf. 
Hence, whes his character, his 
law, and the homage man owes 
him are eftablithed by miracles, 


as thev were betore the eves of 


the Hebrew nation, no credit is 
to be givento one w os mav ai- 
fume the nam eof a pr phet, to 
fet up an oppol » faith and wor- 
hip, though he magi g ive a 
{1 on ora Ww vonder ‘ and the { ign or 
the wonder fhould come to pafs. 
Such a eafe is fuppofed in the 
xiiith of Deuteronomy. The 
l{raelites are there cautioned a- 
gainft harkening to a prophet, or 
2 dreamer of dreams who would 


lead them into idolatry, by I keep- 
ing in mind the LORD their 


GOP. who brou; *ht them out of 


the land of Egypt, an d redeemed 
them out of the houfe of bon- 
lace. ‘That people could be in 


no danger of regarding the figns 
and wonders of falfe prophets, 
fo long as they remaimed under 
" ively impreffion, that the 
1 ORD brought them forth out 
ot Egypt with a mighty hand, 
Wi ih an out titretched arm, 
with great terriblenefs, and 
with fiens, and with wonders, 
and foake to them out of the 
midft of the fire on Mount Si- 
nai. * THOU SHALT HAVE 
NO OTHER GODS BE- 


ME! ‘They might na- 


en 
ana 
7 
i 


FORE \ti 


turally confider the coming to 
pats of the fign or the wonder 
given by the fa alfe prophet, as 
traudulent or accidental. How 
could the Iraelites, or how can 
any other people be effectually 
guarded againft the delufions of 
impofters, if it be once admitted 
that they may have power given 
them to countera&t the laws of 
nature? And how would mira- 
cles, on that fuppofition, afford 
any evidence that any particular 
fyftem of faith and practice is 
from God? 

The Magicians, in the vith 
and vilith chapters of Exodus, 
are exprefily fai dto have wrought 
with their inchantments, which 
were never ufed by the fervants 
of Jehovah. Hence, Balaam, 
after he found himfelf conftrain- 
ed to blefs Ifrael, ** went not as 
at other times to feek for in- 
chantments.’? Numb. xxiv. 1. 

The original word, rendered 
inchantments, in Exodus, is de- 
rived from a verb which fignifies 
to conceal, to hide, or toinwrap. 
Buxtorf and Pike, in their He- 
brew Lexicons, agree that the 
noun derived from it fi onifies 
incantations, oy charms, or 


juggling tricks, whereby real 


appearances are covered, and 


Salle ones impofed on the eyes of 
Spectators. 


In the ancient kingdom ot 
Eeypt, the parent of fcience and 
ido! atry, the art of magic had 
rifen to a high pitch by the days 
of Mofes. Ashe was well verled 
in the wifdom of that country, 
he could be in no danger of be- 
ing difcouraged by the arts of the 
Magicians. Disdedent 00 this event 


and good man was of his being a 
ht 


























fit inftrument to deliver Ifrael 
from bondage, it does not ap- 
pear that his fears were at all 
alarmed left his miffion fhould 
prove fruitlefs, by the rods of the 
Magicians appearing like fer- 
pents, when Aaron, by his or- 
der, threw down his rod in the 
prefence of Pharaoh. Yet the 
turning of his rod into a ferpent 
was the firft fign whereby God 
directed him to evidence his com- 
miffion, both to his brethren and 
the king of Egypt. It will be 
dificult to affign any fufficient 
teafon, why Mofes thould not 
have been difcouraged by what 
the Magicians did in imitation of 
him, if it be admitted that their 
operations were as real miracles 
as his. 

That Pharaoh fhould call on 
the Magicians, if he knew that 
ali they could do was by art, will 
not appear ftrange, when we 
confider his character, their rea- 
dinefs to gratify the reigning mo- 
narch, and the advantage he 
tmght hope to gain by their ma- 
gical operations in quieting the 
minds of his people, when threat- 
ened with the lofs of their flaves, 
or when they were fcourged with 
public calamities. He might hope 
to blind the eyes of his fubjects 
in general who were not prefent, 
efpecially fince it was a well 
known maxim among polythe- 
ifts, that there were certain /e- 
crets or my/fteries, inthe keeping 
of their leaders, on which the 
common people might not in- 
trude by the {malleft inquiry. 

The confeffion of the Magi- 
cians, when they were con- 
founded in the plague of the lice, 
may be fairly conftrued againft 
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their having performed any real 
miracle. On that occation they 
faid unto Pharaoh, 74/5 7s the 
finzer of God. "The word here 
‘rendered God is E/ohim, in the 
original, and is fometimes appli- 
ed to pagan deities. In the firit 
commandment of the decalogue, 
in Exodus xxth, the word ren- 
dered Gods, is Elohim in the 
Hebrew. Thename Jehovah 
is never applied to any being but 
the one only true God. When 
the Magicians confeffed that 
Mofes wrought by the finger of 
God, or fome divinity, they im- 
plicit!y confeffed that he went be- 
yond them, or that they wrought 
only by art. If it had been their 
defign only to acknowledge that 
the God of Mofes was fuperior 
to theirs, why did they not fay, 
“< This is the finger of Teho- 
vah,” whofe name had fo often 
of late been proclaimed in their 
hearing? Whereas, they ufe a 
term which is applied to their 
own deities, as well as to the 
God of Hrael; and in this wide 
fenfe of the word Gad, confefs 
that they had done nothing by 
his extraordinary affiftance, but 
only by their scilicianicnts or le- 
gerdemain. This fenfe of the 
paffage, | it under confidera- 
tion, 1s ftrengthened by the words 
of the Magicians, the Aftrolo- 

gers, the Sorcerers, and the Chal- 

deans, addreffed to Nebuchad- 

nezzar, king of Babylon, in the 

time of the prophet Daniel. 

They were called into his pre- 

fence, to make known to hima 

dream which had lately difturbed 

his flumbers, together with the 

interpretation. They offered to 

make known to the king the in- 
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terpretation of his dream, if he 
would tell them what his dream 
was; butconfeffed their inabili- 
ty to make known to him the 
latter. They faid on the occa- 
fion, * there Is not a man upon 
the earth iat can fhew the king’s 
matter: therefore there ts no 
king, lord, nor ruler, that afked 
fuch things at any Mavician, or 
Aftrologer, or Chaldean. And 
it is a rare thing that the king 
requireth, and there is none other 
that can thew it before the king, 
except the gods, whofe dwel- 
ling is not with fleth.” Dan. ii. 
In this inftance, a fimilar con- 
feffion of no fupernatural inter- 
courte with the deity is made by 
the Magicians and kindred orders 
of men, which they made when 
they were confounded in the 
court of Pharaoh in the days of 
Mofes. ; 

lt what has been faid be juft, 
it will not appear ftrange that we 
tind no formal declaration, in the 
feventh and eighth chapters of 
Exodus, that the Magicians did 
no re 1) tairettes. We may be 
ied to this conclufion from the 
words of the facred hiftorian 
when he faith, **they did fo with 
their inchantments,” after in- 
torming us that the rod in the 
hand of Aaron was, by the 
power of Jehoval h, turned i into a 
ferpent; that, by the fame fu- 








pernatur: il energy, when the 
waters in the riverof Egypt were 
{mitten with the rod, they were 
turned into blood, and that when 
Aaron ftretched his hand with 
the rod over the waters of Egypt, 

frogs were made to come up and 
cover the land. 

Betide the vain pretenfions of 
falfe prophets, or Magicians, to 
any miraculous power or know- 
ledge already adduced in the days 
of Elijah and Daniel, many 
more might be added from the 
facred writings, were it necef- 
fary. ‘The pretenfions of Anti- 
chrift to an ability to controul or 
counteract the laws of nature 
are ftiled /ying wonders inthe 
New Teftament, not only be- 
caufe they are defigned to ‘efta- 
blith herefy and wickednefs, but 
becaufe they are, in faé?, the 
mere efforts of art and fraud. 
If any one defires a farther con- 
firmation of this point, let him 
confult the legends of the church 
of Rome, with the writings of 
the Reformers. 

That falfe prophets or teach- 
ers may do marvellous things to 
try the faith of God’s people, is 
declared in his word, and verified 
in his providence ; but the means 
of detection are always at hand, 
in the law and the teftimony of 
Jehovah, fanétioned by incon- 
teftible miracles. E. 





For the THEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE. 
Of the proof of the Moral Perfeétions of God, from the light 
of Nature. 


T is a principal argument to 
prove, from the light of na- 
ture, and without revelation, the 
moral perfection of God, that 


there is more happinefs in the 
world than mifery, more go 
than evil. On this I obferve, (1) 
that there is no certain evidence 
that 

















that this is-a fat. It has been 
long difputed by philofophers, 
and the voice of fcripture feems 
to be againft it. Says the wife 
man, “f praifed the dead that 
are already dead, more than the 
living that are yet alive. Yea, 
better than they both is he that 
hath not been, who hath not feen 
all the evil that is done under 
the fun.” 

(2.) If it were ever fo true 
and maniteft, that there is more 
happinefs in the world than mi- 
fery, how does it hence follow, 
that God is a being of entire per- 
fe&t and infinite goodaefs?— 
Would a parent, who need- 
leflly torments his child one 
day, and gratifies him in every 
thing for the two preceding 
days, and fo on through life, be 
entitled to the character of a 
perfectly good parent? Or, is a 
man mB obferves the rules of 
juftice two thirds of his time, 
and pra¢tifes fraud and injuftice 
during the other third, a perfect- 
ly juft man? 

Therefore, of all arguments 
_to prove the moral perfection of 
God, this is perhaps the weak- 
eft; though it is much infifted 
on by Clarke, Price, Prieftley, 
Chauncey, and moft other wnit- 
ers on this fubject. 

If, indeed, the evil which is in 
the world be finaTly made fub- 
fervient to greatér good than 
could otherwile be obtained, the 
difficulty vanifhes. But in this 
cafe we need not infift that there 
is lefs evil in the world than 
good. Let the evil be ever fo 
predominant, it is no ground of 
objection to the perfeét and in- 
finite goodnefs ot God, provided 
Vol I. No. 3. Aa 
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it all be finally made fubfervient 
to greater good than could have 
been accomplifhed in any other 
way. But how fhall we, with- 
out the aid of revelation, obtain 
knowledge, that the evil which 
is in the world, whether it be 
more or lefs than the good, fhall 
be made fubfervient to greater 
good than could have been ac- 
complifhed in any other way? 
If the light of nature afford evi- 
dence ot this, it affords evidence 
of the pertect goodnefs of God. 
Otherwife what evidence of this 
does it afford, from the confi- 
deration of the good which is 
in the world? 

Another argument to prove 
the moral pertettion of God is 
deduced from his omniicience 
and. omnipotence. It is faid, 
that as God perfectly knows 
every thing, he knows the na- 
ture, the relations, and fitneffes 
of things ; he knows the nature, 
fitnefs, and beauty of virtue, and 
therefore muft chufe and love it; 
and the choice and love of virtue 
is virtue or moral goodnefs. As 
to this I obferve, it by the know- 
ledge of the fitmefs and beauty 
of virtue be meant more thana 
mere /nte//eé/ual, or as it is Com- 
monly called, /peculative know- 
legde of it, more is taken into 


the divine omnifcience than is. 


granted to be contained in it, and 
the very queftion is begged. It 
is not granted, that ommicience 
involves that apprehentfion of the 
beauty of virtue, which implies 
the direct love of it. If this be 
indeed involved in it, let it be 
proved, and the point will be 
gained. And until this is proved, 
what evident connection 1s there 

between 
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between omnifcience and the love 
and practice of virtue or moral 
goodnefs’ We find by experi- 
ence, that m men there is no 
eftablithed connection of this 
kind. ‘The moft acute and the 
moft learned are often the moft 
vicious. A man who knows 
that virtue is right and fit, and 
that it is moft for his own in- 
tereft, in the long-run, to practife 
it, vet is often devoted to vice. 
His vicious bias entirely over- 
comes his judgment. In*the cafe 
before us, the very queition is, 
whether the Deity be not an evil 
being, and confequently under 
the government of an evil bias. 
If he be, this may effectually 
counteract the dictates of omni- 
fcience, as well with refpect to 
the happinefs of the Deity him- 
felf, as with refpect to the gene- 
ral fitnefs and obligation of vir- 
tuc. Indeed, fo long and fo far 
as any being is under the influ- 
nee of a vicious bias, he does 
not, he cannot enjoy happinefs 
in the practice of virtue. ‘There- 
fore, even omnifcience will not 
inform fuch a being, that while 
he remains evil as he is, it would 
promote his happinefs to purfue 
any other line of conduct than 
that which he does purfue. 
‘Therefore omnifcience will not 
dictate to fuch a being, to prac- 
tife virtue in order to promote Azs 
happinefs, that happinefs which 
alone is any happmefs to Aim, 
or which he relifhes. Omni- 
feience does indeed inform him, 
that if he were gf a different 
bias or tafte, a different line of 
eonduct would afford him happi- 
nefs, and more happineis than 
that which he enjoys in his pre- 


fent courfe. Stil this informa- 
tion will not change his bias or 
tafte. Indeed, for a being to be- 
come truly and difintereftedly 
benevolent, from the mere motive 
of increafing his own private 
happinefs, would be a contra- 
diction: It would be for him to 
become benevolent without any 
benevolent regard to others, or 
without any benevolence. 

It has been faid, that what- 
ever is in God, muft be in him to 
an infinite degree, or without li- 
mitation; and that goodnefs is. 
in him is argued from the works 
of creation and providence, in 
which he has done good. ‘There- 
fore goodneis is in him to an in- 
finite degree.—But this argu- 
ment may be retorted thus; 
whatever is in God, is in him to 
an infinite degree ; and that evil 
is in God, is argued from the 
works of providence, and from 
the world around us, in which 
there is fo much evil. Therefore 
evil isin God to an infinite de- 
gree. 

In aid of the argument from 
omnifcience, omnipotence is 
brought in thus: As God is om- 
nifcient, he knows the fitnefs, 
the beauty, the nature and good 
tendency of virtue, both to his 
own happinefs and that of his 
creatures. And as he is omni- 
potent, he can be under no con- 
troul or influence, to divert him 
from what he knows to be beft. 
‘To this it is anfwered, no doubt 
God is above all controul or in- 
fluence from creatures, and from 
without himfelf. But the very 
queftion is, whether he be not an 
evil or depraved being, and whe- 
ther he be not under the influ- 


ence 




















ence of his moral depravity, in 
the fame manner that he is under 
the influence ‘of goodnefs, if he 
be a good being. If he be an 
evil being, his omnipotence will 
be no fecurity againft his chufing 
or doing evil. 

It may be objected, that ac- 
cording to this reafoning God is 
the fubjeét of difinterefted wick- 
ednefs, which, it is faid, 1s um- 
poffible.—To this I anfwer, it 
is uncertain what is meant b 
difinterefted wickednefs. If the 
pleafure which the old Romans 
took in fecing gladiators fight 
and kill one another, which was 
their chief entertainment, or the 
pleafure which is now taken by 
vaft numbers in boxing matches, 
bull-batings, dog fights, and cock 
fights, implies difinterefted wick- 
ednef. then difinterefted wick- 
ednefs is by no means an impof- 
fibility; itis a very frequent re- 
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were as morally depraved as 
men are in this ‘world, may take 
a pleafure which is not difin- 
terefted, in feeing armies fight 
and flaughter one another; 
in feeing houfes and their inha- 
bitants burnt; fhips and_ their 
crews funk; thoufands die with 
the yellow fever, &c. &c. If 
the Deity had created the world, 
and governed it, to fhow vain 
glorioufly his power and fkill, 
this sisal have been moral evil ; 
but it would not have been di/- 
interef/ted moral evil, 

Corollary. As infidels can- 
not, on their principles, prove 
the goodnefs or even the juftice 
of God; fo they have no foun- 
dation to expect happinefs im the 
future ftate. They have no 
foundation to believe, that God 
will treat them benevolentiy, or 
even juftly; becaufe they have 
no evidence that he is a benevo- 


ality. If that pleafure be not Jentorajuft being. = QO. 
difinterefted, then the Deity, if he ' 





For the THEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE. 
Of the Charader of the God of Afdfes. 


WAS lately informed of a 

man who declared, that the 
God of Mofes fhould not be his 
God; that he would not wor- 
fhip nor own him as his God, 
nor teach his children to do ei- 
ther. ‘The reafon he gave was, 
that the God of Mofes mutt 
needs be a cruel and malicious 
being, becaufe he had commif- 
fioned the Ifraelites to deftroy 
the Canaanites; had fent the ten 
plagues on the Egyptians ; had 
drowned their army in the Red 
Sea, and had fwallowed up Ko- 
rah and hiscompany in the bow- 


els of the earth.—But furely this 
man did not extend his ideas v 
far, or for reafons equally fub- 
ftantial he would have refufed 
to own the God of common pro- 
vidence as his God. The God 
who rules the world has often 
fent the plague into Egypt and 
other countries, by which man 
more men have been deftroyed, 
than were deftroyed by the ten 
plagues infliéted by the hand of 
Mofes. He has often, m every 
age, deftroyed many more men 
by war than were, drowned in 
the Red Sea. He has com- 
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manded the yellow fever and 
other difeafes to cut off many 
more men in every age, than the 
Canaanites commanded to be cut 
off by the Ifraelites. At vari- 
ous times he has by earthquakes 
deftroyed many more than were 
deftroyed on occafion of the re- 
bellion of Korah and his compa- 
ny. Therefore, to be confiftent, 
this man muit refufe to have the 
governor of the world for hisGod. 
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Should it be faid, that pefti- 
lence and earthquakes come by 
the power of nature ; be it fo; 
what is ature but the ftated 
method in which the governor of 
the world brings to pafs common 
events, or the ftated mode of his 
government of the world? So 
that whatever is done by ature, 


is done by God. 
O. 
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ON SLANDER. 


LANDER confiils in De- 

famation; in {peaking of, 

div ulging and fotesdig that, 

concerning any perfon, which is 

matter of reproach or fcandal, 

without any {pecial call or good 
reafon for it. 

It may be a duty to declare 
and pul lith the faults and crimes 
of others, however great and re- 
proachful they may be, when 
called by civil authority, as wit- 
nefles: or when this is appa- 
rently neceffary for the fatety 
and FOC xl of fociety, our brethren, 
or neighbours; and when the 
law of God requires it, for the 
honour of chriftianity, and the 
rood of the religious fociety to 
which we belong, and which is 
beft fuited to prevent the evil 
confequence of the crime, and 
reform the offender. In all thefe 
inftances, the {peaking of, and 
publithing the crimes of others, 
is confiftent with good will to 
them, and an, expreilion of be- 
—— to ethers: but in all 


& iniances, {peaking evil of 


oper and publifhing their faults 
to their injury and reproach, 1s 


contrary to loving our neigh~ 
bour as ourfelves, and is real 
flander. Thefe exceptions are 
to be. kept in mind, while at- 
tending to what is to be now 
obferved. 

In order to get a more clear 
idea of this fubject, and fee what 
is real flander, and comprehend- 
ed under this name, the follow- 
ing particulars muft be men- 
tioned. 

I. He is guilty of flander who 
accufes any perfon of a crime, 
and publithes it, of which he at 
the fame time knows fuch _per- 
fon is not guilty. This is flan- 
der, with the addition and aggra- 
vation of falfhood and lying, and 
mutt proceed from a malevo- 
lent, wicked mind. This is the 
higheft kind of flander, and all 
are agreed to call it by this name. 
But as fome may think nothing 
fhort of this is flander, or of the 
fame nature with this; in order 
to rectify this miftake, other in- 
{tances muft be added. 

Il. When perfons magnify 
the real faults and crimes of 


others, and endeavour to fet them 
in 
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in a worfe light than they ought 
to appear in, and try to make 
them greater and more reproach- 
ful than they really are, they are 
guilty of flauder. 

This muft be flander, if that 
mentioned in the former particu- 
lar be fo ; for fo far as the faults 
of others are magnified, and re- 
prefented to be greater and worfe 
than they really are, they are 
falfely accufed and injured. 

Il]. They are guilty of flan- 
der, who accufe others of crimes 
of which they have no proper 
or good evidence; while that 
they are really guilty of fuch 
crimes, is only matter of fur- 
mife and fufpicion. In this cafe, 
to {peak openly of perfons being 
guilty, or to wiifper it more 
privately to others, is real flan- 
der; as it is of the fame kind 


with accufing perfons of that of 


which they are not guilty, fince 
they know not that they are 
guilty; and that they themfelves 
are not really guilty of a falfe 
accufation. And none can fup- 
pofe this is contiftent with loving 
their neighbour as themlelves, or 
doing to them as they would 
with to be treated themfelves. 
[V. It is flander to take up 
and propagate an ill report con- 
cerning others, of which we have 
heard, or merely becaufe we have 
heard it reported. While we 
know not that it is true, though 
we may /u/peé? it is, we have no 
right to propagate and {pread it ; 
for this is of the fame kind with 
that mentioned under the laft par- 
ticular; it is {preading an ill fto- 
ry of others, of the truth of which 
we have no good evidence: And 
if it originates in falfhood, and 


we know not but it does, we 
join with him who firft invented 
the lie, andare promoting his de- 
fign, andare real partakers in his 


‘crime. And every one mutt be 


fentible this is contrary to loving 
our neighbour as ourfelves. 

V. If we know one of ‘our 
neighbours to be guilty of fome- 
thing criminal and fcandalous, 
and there be evidences of it, and 
it be known to a number, it is of 
the nature of flander to fpread it 
farther than it is already known. 
If we take pains-to tell it to 
others, who do not already 
know it, and to fpread it far and 
wide, we reproach and flander 
the perfon, or utter a flander, 
without any good reafon for it. 
It is defireable that fcandalous 
condué of our neighbour fhould 
not be known; and if it be 
known to a number, it is de- 
lireable that it thould {pread no 
further, and be known to no 
more: we have therefore no 
right to fpeak of it, and make it 
kno«wn to any one who ts not 
already acquainted with it. If 
we do, we 1, evil, are evil fpeak- 
ers, backbiters and flanderers, 
{peaking to the injury and re- 
proach of our neighbour, con- 
trary to the law of love; and this 
muit proceed from a malevolent 
{pirit, as really asif we fpread an 
ill report of our neighbour which 
is not true. 

If we ourfelves are guilty of 
criminal aétion, and it be known 


to a {mall number, we fhould - 


reafonably defire go have the 
knowledge of it fpread fio far- 
ther ; and if any who knew, &® 
fhould report it to others® atl 
ipread it abroad, we fhould con- 
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fider them not to be our friends, 
but the contrary. Therefore, 
whenever we do this, and fpread 
the knowledge of our neigh- 
bour’s fault, we violate the law 
commanding us to love our 
neighbour as ourfelves, and to 
do unto others as we would they 
fhould do unto us. 

Obedience to thefe rules will 
effetually prevent this kind of 
defamation and flander, by pub- 
lifhing the real faults of our 
neighbours, fo that we fthould 
not dare io lifp them to any one 
who is ignorant of them ; but we 
fhould be lead to deal with our 
faulty neighbour, and try to bring 
him to repentance, and reclaim 
him, where this can be done with 
any profpect of fuccefs. 

VI. He who accufes his bro- 
ther or neighbour of a fault 
amounting to a fcandalouscrime, 
of which he cannot produce the 
leaft evidence except his own de- 
claration, is guilty of flandering 
his neighbour, whether his decla- 
ration be true or not. By this he 
reproaches and defames his 
neighbour, and cannot prove 
what he afferts; and therefore 
cannot produce any evidence that 
he fpeaks the truth, and is not 
guilty of bearing falfe witnefs 
againft his neighbour. And no 
one has any right to admit what 
he fays to be true; for by this he 
will injure the accufed perfon, by 
believing an ill report of him, 
without any proper and fufficient 
evidence. The accufed perfon 
may juftly accufe him who has 
made this evil report of him, of 
flandering him; and he muft be 
confidered as a flanderer, and fuf- 
fer as fuch, becaufe he cannot 
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produce the leaft evidence af 
what he has afferted againft his 
neighbour. 

Perhaps fome may think, that 
if what the perfon reports be true, 
and his neighbour be really guil- 
ty, and will notdeny it, the accu- 
fer ought not to be confidered as 
a flanderer, but muft be believed. 
This will appear to be a miftake, 
by obferving, that the accufed 
perfon has no right to accufe 
himfelf ; and none have a right to 
require this of him, and to declare 
whether he be really cuilty of 
what he is aceufed. He has a 
right to fay, “Tam accufed b 
my neighbour of a fcandalous 
crime. He cannot juftify him- 
felf in doing this, uniefs he be able 
to produce fome evidence of the 
fact, befide his own declaration: 
and if he cannot, he muft be con- 
{idered and treated as a flanderer. 
And my character ftands as fair 
and good as if no fuch accufation 
had been made.”? And his refuf- 
ing to declare whether he is guil- 
ty of the faét of which his neigh- 
bour accufes him, or not, ought 
not to be confidered as the leaft 
evidence that he is guilty. 

From this it appears, that it is 
contrary to our duty and intereft 
to publith or fpeak of the crimes 
and faults of any of our neigh- 
bours, of which we can produce 
no evidence but our own declara- 
tion; no ene knowing any thing 
of the fact but ourfelves and the 
perfon who is guilty. For by this 
we injure the perfon concerning 
whom we fpread the evil report, 
as he has a right to have it con- 
cealed: and as we cannot prove 
what we affert, it is real detama- 
tionand flander: andthe accufed 

perfon 




















perfon may profecute us in the 
civil law, and we are liable to fuf- 
fer the penalty of flander. And 
if both the accufer and accufed 
are brethren in a religious fociety 
or church, the latter has ground 
of complaint againft the former, 
and he muft fall under the cenfure 
of the church, as an evil fpeaker 
and flanderer of his brother. 

Solomon {peaks dire€tly to this 
cafe in tz following words, and 
we are to confider it as a wife in- 
junction of heaven :—“ Debate 
thy caufe with thy neighbour 
himfelf; and di/cover not a fe- 
cret to another, \elt he that hear- 
eth it put thee to fhame, and thine 
infamy turn not away.” Prov. 
XXV. g, 10. 

We are hence led to obferve, 
that the important direction and 
rule which Jefus Chrift gives for 
the exercife of church ditcipline, 
and dealing with offenders, in or- 
der to reclaim them, or lay them 
under the cenfure of the church, 
does not refpeét fecret offences, 
of which none has any know- 
ledge or evidence but the offended 
brother; which fome have fup- 
pofed, contrary to truth and rea- 
fon. When our Saviour fays, 
‘If thy brother fhall trefpafs 
again{t thee, go and tell him his 
fault between thee and him 
alone;” this does not fuppofe 
that no one knows of his bro- 
ther’s fault but himfelf, and that 
he is not able to produce any evi- 
dence of it but his own aferma. 
tion. If this were the cafe, there 
would be no foundation or reafon 
of his taking one or two more, if 
his brother a not hear him, and 
then telling it to the church, if he 
heard them not. If the offended 
brother has no evidence bur him- 
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felf of that which is matter of of- 
fence, and can produce no other 
evidence of it to others but his 
own affirmation, it is contrary 
to reafon, contrary to love, and 
to the command of God, to tell it 
to another; and the church can 
have no proper evidence of-jt, 
and therefore cannot act uponit 
in condemning theaccufed. But 
the complaining brother, by tel- 
ling of his brother’s faut, of 
which he cannot produce the leaft 
evidence except his own affertion, 
does himfelf become obnoxious 
to the cenfure of the church ; 
for it can be proved that he has 
fpoken evil of his brother with- 
out any reafon, or the leait evi- 
dence that he has fpoken the 
truth. Should the brother, who 
in this cafe is accufed, fay to the 
one.or two whom the accufer 
brings with him, “ My brother 
accufes me before you of a fcan- 
dalous crime, of which he can- 
not produce the leaft evidence 
except his own declaration, 
whieh he ought not tohave made ; 
by which he has reproached and 
flandered me without any juft 
caufe. [ therefore do now accufe 
him of this fcandalous crime, of 
uttering a flander againft me, by 
which he has injured me in the 
tendereft part: and unlefs he will 
confefs his tault, and profefs re- 
pentance, I muft complain of him 
to the church, and you muft ap- 
prove of this, and give your evi- 
dence againft him before the 
church :”” Muft he not be jufti- 
fied, and affifted in bringing for- 
ward his complairit againft his 
brother? And muft not the firft 
accufer be condemned and cen- 


fured for flandering his brother ? 
It 
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Tt will be afked, perhaps, by 
fome, what an offended brother 
can do in this cafe? If he know 
that his brother, a member of the 
church to which he belongs, is 
guilty of a very grofs, fcandalous 
crime, and he hasdealt with him 
privately, and cannot bring him 
to confefs his fin and profets re- 
pentance, but he rather juftifies 
himfelt in his wickednefs; mutt 
the offended brother withdraw 
from communion with him, 
whom he knows to be fo wick- 
ed but cannot prove it; or what 
muft he do? The anfwer is, he 
muit treat his brother before his 
brethren and the church ac- 
cording to his vitible, public 
character, and therefore treat 
him as a vilible chriftian, and 
holdcommunton with him, leav- 
ing the fecret things which can- 
not be made known in this world, 
to be difcovered by the judge of 
” the earth in his own time. It 

afy to fee, he cannot with- 
pe from communion himfelf, 
for ifhe do, and give no reafon 
for it, he himfelf will fall under 
cenfure: if he give the real rea- 
fon for it, he will fall under cen- 
{ure as a flanderer. 

VII. It follows, from what 
has been already obferved, that 
a perfon is guilty of flander when 
he openly accufes himfelf of 
fcandalous crimes which are fe- 
cret, and none knows of them 
but himfelf. All willallow, it is 
pref{umed, that if a man declares 
himfelf to be guilt y of fcanda- 
lous crimes of which he is not 
really guilty, he reproaches and 
flanders himfelt f. and that this is 
as real flander, as is accufing his 
neighbour of crimes of which he 


is not guilty; and that he is un- 
der as real obligation to preferve 
his own good name and charac- 
ter, as he 1s to preferve his neigh- 
bour’s ; and he has no more right 
to injure and blaft his own name 
and “charaCter, than he has to 
detame his neiehbour. 

And it he be really guiity, and 
none knows it but simfelf, and 
it remains an impenetrable fecret 
in his own mind, he has no right 
to publifh it or make it known, 
but ought carefully to conceal it 
frém others. This is implied in 
his duty to preferve and guard his 
own good name and character ; 
andhe is under the fame obliga- 
tion to this, as he is not to di- 
vulge and fpread an evil report 
of his neighbour. 

t may be a duty, however, in 
fome p: uticular cafes, which are 
exceptions from the general rule 
now mentioned, to difcover his 
own crimes which otherwife 
would remain fecret: For in- 
ftance ; if a perfon has injured 
his neighbour in his eftate, or 
has fecretly ftolen from hin, 
If he cannot make proper repa- 
ration without difcovering his 
crime to the injured perfon, or 
to others, he is ob! iged to make 
his crime fo far known as is ne- 
ceffary in order to make all the 
reparation in his power. And 
the horrid crime of murder ought 
not to be concealed “by the mur- 
derer, though it be in his power 
to do it, and to pafs unfufpected. 
This crime cannot be expiated, 
or the injury to the relatives and to 
the public repaired, by any thing 
but the blood, the death of the 
murderer. And he who is guilty 


of murder, if he have any pro- 
per 
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per fenfe of his crime, canhave no 
comfort of living ; and life will be 
rather a burden, an imiupport- 
able evil, than a good, a curfe 

For thefe 


~  - i ; 

rauier uian a bh tli’. 

ought to 
Ww 


reafons it is believed hx 
contets what he has di he. and 
shibit the evidence which can 
ve produced that he is guilty; 
that he mzy be taken from the 
earth by the ftroke of juftice, as 
being no longer fit to live, and 
by this make all the com pe nia- 
tion tor his crime that is 1m his 
pow er. 

This particular may be cen- 
cluded by oblerving, that felf- 
love operates fo flrongly, in ge- 
neral, to lead perfons to conceal 
their own faults, that it is no 
common tor men to injure anc 
flander themfelves, while they 
deal much in flander of others. 
And too many practife hypocrify 
and lying in attempting to cover 
their own faults, when they ought 
to confefs them. 


} 
i 


2 RO m the o bfer vations which 


have been now made, it appears 
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that flander is very common 
among men. Ant as it is a 
crime of great magnitude, being 
an attempt to dive the good 
name and character of others, 
which isto them of more worth 
than any other good which they 
poflefs in this world, it is hoped 
that what has now heén obfery 

ed concerning the nature and ex- 
tent of this vice, fome light mz Ly 
be given to thofe who are dif- 
poted to attend to » the fubject, 
which fhall excite them meré 
curetully to guard ag ae this fin 
by the tong ‘+ ‘The tongue 
isafire, a cael d of iniquity ; it 
isan unraly evil, full of deadly 
poifon. If any man offend not 
in word, the fame is a perfect 
man, and able alfo to bridle the 
whole body. But it any man 
feem to be religious, and bridleih 
not ltrs tongue, this men’s reli- 
gion is vain. And, he that ut- 
tereth a flander is atool.” Ler 
us then revere honour and obey 
the dictates of Chriftianity, 
wisich commands us‘ To SPEAK 
EVIL OF NO MAN.’ 
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‘HE lj ibera hty ot th e pre e.. 
fent ave is fo extray: icant 


that if runs into many abtlurdi- 
ti §; one oO! which is, that we 
are to teach no particular fyftem 
of religion, but either teach no 
fyftem at all, or every fyfter 

alike. This is pl ‘nly egfitdtin ig 
the common do¢étrme fo much 
infiited on by many, that no- 
thing o ugh to be done to bias 
the minds of men in religion 


r 4 
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“RALITY. 

but they ought to be entirely free 
from every bias or influence in 
favour of any one particular 
doétrine or fyftem sa far. ion 
rather than another. © all 
teaching of any do€irine or 
tem of eligi ion, 16 an attempt to 
perfu: e and incune thole who 
are taught, to receive that doc- 
trine or ity tle; m. Of courfe, 
nothing is tobe gone to bias the 
aind of anv man in fayour of 
' any 
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‘y no doctrine ts to 
be tongl Burt that this is both 
( } cr VO <p! 'scom- 
ae is O cripture. and abfur lin 
| ( ‘ on, |p ery CVe- 
ry man wii grant who gives 
humelt the trouble to think. 
lt is as ablurd to ima rire that 

) T i ! VA y tora man 
to become truly religious, ts to 


be taught nothing concerning re- 
ligion, as it is to imagine that 
he mott likely wav for aman to 
vecome a great mathematician 
is to be taught 
mathematics 

that a man 
who is taught nothing concern- 
inc a particular mechanic bufi- 
the moft likely to be- 
wnplifhed artft in 


fopher, 
nothing concerniy 


oO! y? lofon!} oa 
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nets, is 
come an ac 

that bufinefs. 
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Or if it be faid, that we oug!tt 
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Q NOD in icripture tells us, 
% yw ‘ Venveance is mine, | 
wilrepay;” * I will ‘cure me 
or mi ye advert rj . iia. 


comperce sary tO mime ene mies, 
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to ape religion indeed, but 


fhould teach every kind or fyf- 
tem of religion alike, and then 
leave men to judge for them- 
felves: I obferve, that thts feems 
to be as ablurd, as to teach a 
man everv kind of mechanic art 
eg ally, asthe moftdireét way to 
make ‘him a good {hoe-maker. 

Corollary. Hence we fee the 
impropriet y of putung books on 
every fubje %, and containing ar- 
guments equ ily tor and ag rainft 
the truth, mto the hands ot peo- 
ple in general. What is this 
but teaching them every doc- 
trine of truth and fal! hood equal- 
ly, in order to lead them into the 
truth? And this is as abfurd, as 
to teach a man the trade of 
blackfmith ora carpenter, in or- 
der to make him a tailor. 


O. 
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ne Vengeance. 
and judge, will, according to 
{trict juttice, punith all rebels 
agginft his government, fo far as 
ie general good of his kingdom, 
— h bag: intelle4tual univerfe. 

equires. Ifa wife, juft, and good 
judve punifh a criminal 
ny to julie e and the require- 
ments of the ftate, he may be 


if to avenge the ftate, or him- 


t? 
. 


act ‘ool 


felt as the head and reprefenta- 
tive of the ftate on thofe crimi- 
nals, and to repay or recom- 


pence them for ‘the injury they 
have done the {tate. And | furely 


fuch \ mreanc eis nothing inc on- 
iitent wails molt perte t mo- 
ral coodnefs. Q). 
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Concerning the Salvation o 


N favour of the falvation of 


the Heathens, it is fometimes 
faid, ifa Heathen be truly vir- 
tuous and holy, what will be- 
come of him? Will he be caft 
off merely becaufe he is ignor- 
ant of Chrift; though if he had 
known him, he would moft 
cheertully have received him as 
his Saviour ?-—-On this I obferve, 
no doubt if any Heathen be truly 
virtuous and holy; if he love 
God fup emcely, as an infinitely 
great, wile, holy, and good God, 
and his neighb uras himfelf, he 
will be faved. But the queftion 
is, whether any fuch perions can 
be tound among the Heathens. 
Of the Heathen  philofophers 
Secrates is commonly felected 
as the beft and moft li! kely to be 
a faint. Butit is generally grant- 
ed, that he allowed of unnatu- 
ral luft, and lived in it himfelt. 
Plato was a raere temporifer in 
religion: Cicero wasa moft vain- 
glorious creature ; and not one 
of all the anc ient philofophers 
appears by lus wri tings or other- 
wile, to have pofte Mec l chat fenfe 
of fin, that ipirit of humility and 
repent ince, Which, acc ording t O 
the feriptures, is fo efential to 
the character of a good man. 
Therefore we have no evidence 
that any one of them was pof- 
feifed of true virtue or holinefs, 
andon that ground there is no 
reafon to believe, that any of 
them are faved. : 
Nor does it appear, that ever 


Heat hen fe" 

any of the Heathens had juft 
Kieas of virtue or true moral good- 
neis, as exifting inmen. Humi- 


lity, repentance, forgivenels ot 


inturies, lo ving our enemies, &c. 
appear not to have entered into 
their ideas ofa goodman. And 
it they had not jut ideas of mo- 
ral go sodnefs i “ men, we may be 
fure they had not juft id leas of i 

in God, and of thofe perfect tions 
which conftitute the glory of his 
chara@er. And until we find 


a Heathen, who has juit ideas of 


true virtue in men, It is an idle 
and gre oundlefs coniecture, that 
any treathen ever atert tbed to the 
materia jun, ** the power, wil- 
doim, goodnets, hol yin , Juitice, 
and grace of the true God,’ ”? and 
loved and worfhipped it in this 
view. Aperion who fhould af- 
cribe fuch attributes to the fun, 
and thould love and worthip 
on account of thofe attributes, 
would be a friend to true virtue 
and holinefs, would himfelt prac- 
tile true virtue, and lead a life of 
holinets, would herefods be a 
humble penitent, as weil as a 
moral ian, and in his aceount 
of true virtue or moral goodnets 
wulk exprets his } ideas corref- 
pondently to the fore-mentioned 
moral attributes, which he af- 
cribes to the /uz. Butfucha Hea- 
then has not yet appeared. Let 
him be pointe d out, and it will be 
of more weight in the argument, 
than a thoufand conjectures. 


Q), 
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jhe be(t authors. Writers and 
tpeake rs of the firft rank indulge 
the freedom to ufe the fame terms 
in dierent fenfes, when they 
have occafion to ufe them upon 
different /ubjeéts, under different 

defi s.s0egie and in diferent 
velati and, indeed, it would 
be very dificult to write or {peak 
to advantage, unlefs this freedom 


OWS: 


were allowable. 
2. The feeming contradictions 
in fcripture may ferve very ya- 


uable purpofes with regard t 


difcovering the various difpoti- 
tions a men. They give full 
{i ope tO cal Lh rs to ith l uunguith 


themfelves trom fuch as are dif- 
Ad examination. 


pofed toa cand: 
Thete contradictions give the 
world ompocteaie to fee how 
blind and p- irtial fuch cavil- 
lers are, while they are difpofed 
to reprobate the - le for its 

contradictions, and yet, 
9uUN erting nk daily 
> oe itt lige n 


at contre : 


feeming 
nn their 
conver/fation, 
the fam wer ta ious and 
dictory manner. .Such ambigui- 
ty of lang guage gives opportunity 
{or tuly pi ous pe r/o us to dif Q- 
ver their Aumzlity, modefty, and 
fea; ithdence, by; thei: r manner 
of aif lerting their own opi ni- 
ons; and their candour, charity, 
and mutua/ facdcorenct in op- 
poling the o 
On the other hand, there is great 

portunity for haughty and 
felf- conceited prof feffors, to evi- 
dence their proud, /elf-confident, 
and all-fuffscr nt /p irl 

3. I ‘he fe eming siabadie. 
tions of {cripture, naturally tend 
ite to amore diligent read- 
, and 


And 


pinions of each other. 


to exc 
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confequently to the increafe of 
knowledge refpecting the nature 
of religion, and. the doétrines of 
the goipel. 

4. The literal and feeming 
contradictions in {fcripture may 
be confidered as an evidence that 
the writers were /one/? men, 
and confequently that what they 
wrote is ofdivine authority. That 
we {criptuers were written by 

en of /enfe cannot. with the 
tha low of propriety, be denied. 
And had they written with evil 
deli gn,to inpofe upon the world, 

the fear of detection w ould have 
excited great care to avoid the 
yearance of literal contradie- 


aa 

er! 

tion s, But if they wrote with 
c 7 1 . 

inte rrity of heart, they would 

poflefs a perfect freedom from 


thofe Sais of detectior and 
would ga lpn the fame 

: uling the fame terms 
in Tifheeent fenies, which was 
common with other honeft and 
fenfible writers. And it is pre- 
fumed that, only admitting the 
lame latitude « fexprefiion 1 which 
is generally indulged by the beft 
writers, the feripture will not 
be found iufpicious on account 
and feening con- 


latitude 
SQhuslu tly 


’ 


of the literal 

tradictions. 
But on fuppofition it could be 

made evident that, not only fome 


feeming, but even real contra- 


ditions are to be found in icrip- 
ture; canthele no otherwife be 
accounted for than by fuppoiing 
that the writers were either 
knaves or madmen; or their 
writings a cheat and an impof- 
‘on wpon mM inkind? When it is 
red how many centuries 
ihe {criptures 


have e! pled lince 
WCTe Wrliicb may copy- 
ings, 
w 


contide 


r. ~ 
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to invalidate the 
From whence then does his par- 


mmITs, tranflations, and impre- 
(roms they have und ergone ; if 
might appear next to a 1 uracle, 

if fome deviation from the ort 
ginal had not taken place. And 
has there not been tound mif- 
takes in « 
tranflation or reprinting, and 
( onfequent contradictions, whir ht 
books are full in hich eftima- 
tion; and that too with the very 
verfons who ufe their influence 


ther books, by copving, 


i 


fcriptures ? 


tialicy arile? Mutt it not be ei- 
ther trot n great if gnorance or great 
arrogance, or a licentious difpo- 
fitior > But fhall we tor fuch tri- 
vial ik ns, reject the onl y me- 

dium by which we difcover a 
vay of falvation for 
mankind; or have a rational ac- 
count why this world was torm- 
ed, or man has exiftence | 


contiltent 
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HUMANITY AND GRATITUDE. 


N the reign of Queen Anne, 
| of E ns ol ind, no courtier was 
more carefled than the noble But- 
ler, Duke of Ormond. Among 
other honours conferred upon 
him, he was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland; and in 
failing with his attendants trom 
Chetter to Dublin, was overtaken 
by a violent ftorm, which drove 
them on the rocks of Anglefea, 
where they were wrecked. His 
Grace and part of his compa- 
nions with difficulty faved thetr 
lives, by fwimming to the land, 

‘The part of the ifland where 
they came on fhore was cold, 
barren and uncultivated: they 
travelled up fome miles thr: ugha 
defert, and the firft houfe they ar- 
rived at was the humble c rttage 
of a poor curate. It was fmall, 
amd indifferently furnifhed, as 
every one W ould expect from the 
poverty of the place and a very 
{canty falary. 

Bu: the humanity and open 
hearted hofpitality of the curate 
and his wife, made amends for all. 
Havins kindled up a generous 
fire, they dried the garments of 


. 


their weather beaten guefls, fet 
before them the beft fare their 
houfe afforded, lodged them as 
they were able; and here they 
tarried till the orm was over. 
Ormond was as much afleed 
with the kind reception he had 
met with, as he was entertained 
with the peaceful contentment 
which reigned in this humble 
abode. He®nquired out the name 
ot his hott, which was Jofeph 


I) 


R—. He afked fome queftions 
refpecting ns circumftances ; and 
on his departure promifed to re- 
member him: his fecretary atthe 
fame time gave the curate direc- 
tions where he might find his 
suefts, if ever he fhould come to 
Dublin. 

We are now to follow the 
noble Duke to his government, 
dies -e that foon befel him which 
has happened to many others in 
fimilar fituations. Variety of 
bufinefs, pleafures and amufe- 
ments crowded from his mind his 
humble, generous benefactor, 


and the promife ‘he had made him. 
Thee urate w aijted lone to hear 
from the Duke, but in vain. At 
length, 

















kength, roufed by his wife, he re- 
folved to puth his fortune; and 
having equipped himfelf as de- 
cently as he could, fet off for the 
[rith metropolis. 

Though obicurely ftationed, 
he was known to the dean as a 
man of no contemptble abilities, 
and of courfe was introduced to 

reach at the cathedral where the 
Juke attended, with many of the 
nobility of the kingdom and other 
perfons of figure and diftinétion. 

He had prepared a fermon to 
his purpofe, and this was his text: 
Gen. xl. 23. Yet did not the 
Chief Butler remember ‘Fafeph, 
but forgat him. "He difcourted, 

s his text naturally led him, up- 
on the iin of ingratitude, which 
he painted in lively colours, efpe- 
cially the ingratitude of the great 
and ‘affluent, in for: getting the 
friendly offices they might, one 
time or other, have received from 
perfons in humble life. 

He obferved, however, that 
this neghgence might arife not fo 


much trom innate depravity of 


heart, as from particular caufes ; 
trom deep engagement in bufi- 
nefs; trom the amufements and 
diffipations of high life; perhaps 


trom the many folicitations of 


mercenary fyc ophants, ever pre!- 
ling to be heard. 

He came to his application, 
and afked his honourable au- 
dience, whether fome among 
them had not, in the viciffitude 
of human atkairs, received im- 
portant offices of friend{hip from 
people in far humbler circum- 
itances, but blett with generous 
hearts: and whether they had, in 
no initance, forgotten fuch kind- 
neis, inftead of rewarding it ten 


told. 
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He brought up the cafe of 
fhipwreck, where the affluent 


have often become dependent on 
the poor, and led his hearers each 
to put the queftion to humfelf, 

** Was I ever in my life expofed 
to the rage of the mercilefs ele- 
ments, where all nature feemed to 
comfpire my deftruétion? Did | 
ever fee my companions buried in 
the devouring deep, and myfelf 
brought {afe to land with a fur- 
viving few? And did any poor, 
but contented man, with his kind 
hearted wife, receive me with my 
fhipwrecked affociates,and warm 
and comfort us to the utmoft of 
their power, and wifhed to have 
done much more; and never fuf- 
fer us to depart, till ferene fkies 
and genial funfhine prepared our 
way? And have I fuffered fuch 
benevolence to go unnoticed and 
unrewarded, and my benefactors 
to remain, perhaps to languith, 

under the preffure of friendlefs 
poverty: ?? 

Ormond was all attention ; 
and his heart fmote him, when, 
on aclofer examination of the 
features and countenance of the 
preacher, he recognized his ge 
nerous landlord of Anglefe a.— 
of urning to his fecretary, Is not 
this our honeft friend Jofeph ? 
faid the Duke. I believe it is, re- 
plied the fecretary. Upon this, 
— were inftantly given to 

nvite him to dine. 

W hen he came into the Duke’s 
prefeuce, he frankly confeffed to 
him (though not without a mo- 
deft bluth or two) that he thought 
he had one opportunity in his 
life, to put him in mind of his 
promife, and had embraced it. 
Y ou are adeferving, honeft man. 


renlied 
a 
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ied his Grice, and ord>red an 
mine late I 
cies of the church. A hving of 


three hundre.i pounds a vear was 
found vacant; and to tus his 
lordihip at once adv ai i him. 
But hy w thert ved is human 
pow rer! A y tudden, many 
times, the trani:tions of fortune! 
At the acceflion of Georre I. 


Ormond was divetted of all sis 
honours; fled from a capital im- 
peachinen whole for 
tune was ie | 


For fome time iuty of 


his friends fiypported him, buc he 
ultimately fell into real poverty. 
His old friend Jofeph nowre- 
membered him. ‘This grateful 
man, hearing of the duke’s mif- 
fortune, fettled upon him, with 
the free confent otf his wife, two 
hundred a year, out of the three 


ury into the vacan- 
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hundred which the Duke, in hig 
better days, had fettled upon 
them. A firft year’s falary 
was accordingly remitted to their 
benefactor. 

Surprifed at this liberality, his 
Grace wrote a particular detail 
of it toa nobleman at court, who, 
though a zealous partizan of 
another faction, maintained with 
him an inviolable frendihip. 

By his intereft, Jofeph was 

oted to a living of five hun- 
dred a year; aml would now 
have rejoiced to make a pane 
addition to the Duke’s {upport 
But Ormond, in the mean time, 
had retired to that me ntr 

‘* From whofe bourne 

No traveller returns /” 
And Jofeph could relieve no more 
the misfortunes of his noble pa- 
tron. 
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T is often mentioned as a felf- 
[ evide ‘nt propofition, as an 
axiom of great importance, and 
a famdensente] truth, that God 
has made no man to be damned. 
But the truta or falthood of this 
propotition depends entirely on 
the fenie of it. D oubtlets ‘God 
made every man with fome defi- 
nite detign, and for fome determi- 
nate end. And if he did not 
make any man with a defien th 
he thould be damned, he made 
him with a detign that he fhould 


} 711 > 
not oe dl unned. 


‘Therefore, ej- 
ther all men are finally faved, or 
elte the d ign of ‘God 1! ithe crea- 
tion of fome men ts truftrated, 
and he fails of the end at which 
he aimed and which he intended 


to accomplith.’ None, it is pre- 


fumed, will affert the latter, and 
none but univerfalifts tie for- 
mer. Yet itis frequently main- 
tained by thofe who are not uni- 
verfalifts, that'God has made no 
man to be damned. 

Will it not be allowed, that 
God has madé fome men to have 
the tooth-ache, others to have 
the fmall-pox, others to have the 
yellow fever, and others to have 
the pl. ue? Will it be denied, 
rt God made all men to die; 
fome to die in battle, others to be 
drowned, others to be confumed 
in their own houles, others to 
be tortured to death by fav rages ? 
It thefe things will not be duel, 
where is the abfurdity of fup- 
poling that God has made fome 
to fuffer the pains of hell? If, 

undeed, 











inteed, the pains of hell be not 
decrved by any man, we may 
bekuy affert, that God, who is 
perfectly juft, has made no man 
to futfer thefe pains. But allow- 
hs that any do deterve them, by 
what argument fhall we prove, 
thec God has not made fome 
men to futfer them in the fame 
fenie that he has made fome to 
die with the yellow fever, to be 
drowned, or tobe burntto death ? 
It is granted, thatto have the 
yellow tever, to be drowned, and 
to be contumed, ts not the uiti- 
mate end of any man’s creation. 
Nor is damnation te ultimate end 
of any man’s creation. The yel- 
low fever, and ail difeafes and 
deaths, are delignec ultimately to 
fupierve the divine glory and the 
ovd ot the creation. Juft io 
with regard io damnation ; it will 
never be inflicted on any man, 
but with an ultimate deti; hn to 
fubferve the iameim portantends. 
If, therefore, when it is aflert- 
ed that God never made any man 
to be damned, the meaning be, 
that God never made any man 
with an ultimate view tohis dam- 
nation, this is granted: 
the meaning be, that God never 
made any man with a defign that, 
inc onfequence ot his own fin and 
cefert ot damnation, he fhould 
futter it, and thereby promote the 
general goodand the divine glory; 
this is as falfe asto affert that God 
never made any man withadefign 
that he fhould have the yellow 
fever, and thereby promote the 
veneral good and the divine glory. 
Some feem to imagine that if 
God damn any man, he does it 
froma malicious diipofition, fuch 
a diipofition as men are apt to 
Vol. 1. No. 
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indulge in revenging the injuries 


which they have received. And 
on this ground they argue in fa- 
vour of univerfal falvation. I hey 
fay that Gad is good, and it 1s 
abfurd to fuppofe that he is mali- 
cious, and difpofed to revenge 
himfelf on his creatures; and 
therefore it is abfurd to fuppofe 
that he damns them. 

That it isindeed abfurd to fup- 
pofe that God is in the leaft de- 
gree malicious or revengeful, in 
the fenfe in which that word is 
commonly uied among men, is 
granted; but that the damnation 
ot a finner implies malice or a 
revengetul ipsnt, is net granted. 
jt no more implies juch a fpirit 
then thote dipentations of Pro- 
vidence, by which the yeilow 
fever, orany pefbience, or death 
in any jorm is brought on men. 
We might juft as well argue, that 
becaute God is good and not dif= 
pofed to malice and revenge, 
therefore it is abiurd to tuppofe 
that he fends the yellow tever, 
or any how kills men. It muft 
be granted by all who believe the 
exiftence and perteétion of God, 
that whenever he tends on his 
creatures any calamity, ficknefs 
or death, he does it from the 
pureft goodnets and benevolence, 
to the fyftem of intelligences. 
On the fame principles we have 
aright to argue, that whenever 
he infli€ts damnation on any 
creature, he is a€tuated by the 
jame goodnets and benevolence. 

Is it to be fuppofed that when 

a judge of eftablithed juftice and 
goodneis condemns a murderer 
to the gibbet, he is actuated by 
malice and revenge? It will be 
granted that he may be a€tuated 
Ce by 
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inz a creature to any ult punifh- 
mem, be actuated by an entire 
benevolence to his creatures in 
general. 
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: iti 
entered 1 e world, i death 


hy fin: and fo deat » pa fled upon 
ail m 1. J that i l have tinned.”’ 
Ler ne of mankind is here 

onfider as an evidence that 
th y are finners. And, it is as 
much anev idence that all, as that 
ty who are the fubjects of it 
h. Accordingly, it is ma- 
nife{t that the mortality to whicl 
our firft parents were fubjected, 
wether it were the curfe for dif- 
et or not, was an evi- 


are it 
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cence that Urev were offenders in 
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natural evds brought on the hu- 
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of the Divine difpleafure, as we 
know of no other penaldes which 


“‘'_ 
, P\e hi rs ’ ~~ ery ; rr rye 
can be annexed to a law proni- 
Onming moral evil than thote of 
a —_ Tien shecok 
maturai évl W nen, reTerTore, 


we fee the Deir y fubjecting in- 
fants, in common with od.ers, 
to thofe evils andcalamities which 
his holy word teach veth us to view 
as tokens of his difpleafure; this 
would naturally lead us to iup- 
os that infants, as really as 
others, were the objects of his 
difpleafure,; which they aout 
not be unie “is they were {inner 
Furdier, the doctrine of CI rift 
relpect ng the nec efity mankind 
univei duly ftand 1 in t bein ne x born 
again, natul ‘all yic pads us t (0 fup- 
pofe that infants, as well as o- 
thers, need this new birth. The 
ground on which this necefhity is 
urged, is, that that which is born 
of the fleth, is fleth. Infants 
have been born of the fieth, 
therefore cannot fee the kingdom 
of God without being born again. 
Being born of the flea is put 10 
oppotition to being born of the 
Spirit, yottas a hinful nature \s 
cont radiftinguithed trom ope that 
is holy. Hence the idea would 
naturally arife that infants are 


pe {le fed 














pofleffed of a difpofition which 
difqualifies them for the heavenly 
world. David had, therefore, jutt 
authority to fay, “as Pf. lvini. 3. 
‘ The wicked are eftranged from 
the womb, they go aftrayas foon 
as they are born, {peaking lies.’ 
It is quite agreeable to Chritt’ 
re prefentation of the univ erfal 
neceflity of the new birth to fup- 
‘pote that the fame temper of mind 
with which men grow up, and 
which, in the holy icriptures, 1s 
fo often marked by the term fle/h, 
begins to exift, though i in a low 
degree, as foon as we are born— 
as foonas we begin our exiftence 


as the children and polterity of 


fallen Adam. We, all of us, 
find that we are pofleffed of that 
fame temper of mind which forms 
our moral characters in riper 


years, in the earlieft period of 


our lives that comes within our 
remembrance. None of us have 
the leaft recollection of fo migh- 
ty a change as muit have taken 
place in us when we firf? com- 
menced rebels againit God. Add 
to this, we can eafily obferve in 


children, in very early {tages of 


their lives, marks. of that fe lf-wi 
and f{tubbornnefs which all con- 
fefs to be criminal in riper years. 
And, if ce, with all our natural 
imperfection, can difcern the 
buddings, and fome outbreakings 
of fuch a temper at fo-early a 
period of their exiftence, we have 
much reafon to fuppofe that the 
omnifcient eye difcerns the fame 
temper in the firft ftages of their 
exiftence as the children and off- 
fpring of Adam, and as foon as 
they are born of the fleth. 

The objection commonly made 
againft the fuppotition that in- 
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fants commit fins 1s, that they 
are not poffeffed of that intellec- 
tual light and knowledge by 
which they can diitin guith be- 
ove ixt good and evil, and difcern 

he ditkerence event what is 
sae and what is wrong in a 
moral fenfe. 

But, is it neceflary that fuch 
intellectual know ledge and light 
fhould exiit, in order to the ex- 
iftence of any degree of either 
mora! good or mor tt evil? If it 
be, v iil it not thence follow that 
no fin can be committed other- 
wife than againtt fuch light and 
knowledge aGtually exifting in 
the mind; and, confequentiy, 
that there is no fin-committed but 
agamit actual light?) ‘To admit 
this will, probably, excule the 
greater part of the fins which are 
committed on earth ; even thofe 
of impenitence and unbelief, 
which are much lefs frequently 
committed again{t light and the 
actual remonftrasx es of -confci+ 
ence. If it fhould be faid that 
impenitence and-unbelief are cri- 
minal, though not committed 
againit actual light, becaufe the 
light would be feen were it not 
for the wickednefs of the heart; 
this neceffarily implies that there 
may be wickednets-of heart arr- 
tecedently to intellectual light, 
and which excludes and fhuts 
out the light trom the intelleét. 
And this ewickednefs, it is evi- 
dent, arifes from the nature and 
tendency of the affection exer- 
cifed, and not from any degree 
ot intelleétual light whereby the 
mind diftinguithes betwixt moral 
good and evil. 

We know that affefions are 
alwaysexe rcifed towards objefs. 


It 
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If by lie he be meant sdea, or 
{ome Ka wl ae Yr peepee of 
tre omect vihicn terminate our 


affections, ‘ be readily granted 


th can be neither virtue nor 
vik ny aifection whatever, 
without heht. fur. at by /rhe 


he meantaknowlelve and actual 
perception of the rule with which 
mental exercifes are to be com- 
pared, and by which they are to 
be tried, in order that it may a 
known whether they are ris, 
or wrong; it is manmtett ses 
licht is by no means neceff ry 
t te ral acti >i. ‘The qu. alities 
{ aiffe€tions are difcovered, “s 
not confeitut vd. by the a 
tion of rules. Neither the snow- 
ledge nor the application a a 
rule conftitute the nature or 
quality of affe ctions, any more 
than ta/fine the juice of a lemon 
conttitutes its acidity, or meatur- 
ing r : line its length. 

Chat :fants may be poffeffed 
of both ideas and affeétions, in 
fome low degree, cannot be de- 
nied. ‘Tie only teruple is, whe- 
ther the affections they exercife 
towards the objects which do ex- 


ift in their minds are, or can he, 
of 2 moral nature. It has ali 
re: ae been _ wn that, in order 
to the crimina of affect ms, 
no eemtalie > the rule by 


which — are enabied to di .cern 
their obliquity is neceffiry: and 
i is equally clear, that the », sral 
nature of affections which are 
exercifed towards any obied, 
doth not depend on the nature of 


that object, or derive moral qua- 
lity trom it—the object dot h not 
conftitute the moral nature of the 
anection which 1s exerciied to- 
wards it. Be the obje& what it 
may, it may be an object of ei- 
ther virtuous or vicious affe¢tion. 
And, if infants are poffe'Ted of 
any ideas, and exercife an YY Uo~ 
luntary affection towards them, 
their having no knowledze of the 
rule by which the obliquity of 
actions is diicovered, and b 
which they are enabled inteilec- 
tually to difcern between good 
and evil, is no evidence that tal 
attections poifefs no moral qua- 
lity, and that, in the exerciie of 
them, they commit no fin. 
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For the THEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE. 
An Anfwer to the Quest ion, ** What is that Afki ing for the Holy 


Spirit, to which the Communication of it is prom: ifed ?” 


HE text referred to in this 

q' ieftion 1s Luke ix. 13. 

“i: ye then being evil, know 

how to give good gifts unto your 

children : how much more thall 

our heavenly Father give the 

Holy Spirit to them that afk 
him?” 

Nothing is more difcouraging 

co {inners than the idea, that 

though they be difpofed to a re- 


turn and reconciliation to God, 
yet he on his part will nor be re- 
conciled to them. ‘This is the 
idea of many ; and on this ground 
they justify themfelv es in their 
impenitence and final perdition. 
They plead that they are willing 
to be reconciled to God, yet can- 
not obtain his grace and favour. 
But how contrary to the text juft 
quoted is this idea? 


We 




















We all know the power of 
natural affection in parents, and 
how readily they give good things 
to their children. They very ot- 
ten dg it unafked, but etpecially 
when their children dutifully atk 
them. Yet this text affures us, 
that God is much more ead to 
give his Holy Spirit to them that 
afk him, than the moft atlection- 
ate earthly parent is to give good 
things to his children when they, 
ina proper manner, afk him. 

But che object of our inquiry 
is that a/king or praying tor the 
Holy Spirit, to which the proimite 
of the communication of it is 
made, 

‘The object of this afking is the 
Holy Spirit ; and to have this 
Spirit is to be fanétified, to be 
made holy, to be delivered trom 
the dominion and from the love 
of fin, and to become the fubject 
of the love of holineis and true 
virtue. Let us defcend to parti- 
culars, andconfider feveral claffes 
of finners, and what is neceffarily 
implied in their atking for the 
Holy Spirit. 

The drunkard, in afking for 
this Spirit, afks to be delivered 
from his inordinate love of ftrong 
drink, and to be preferved from 
the gratihea ion of that appetite. 
He who is addicted to carnal de- 
fires, in praying tor the Holy 
Spirit, prays that all inordinate 
defires of that kind in him may 
be prevented or extinguithed. 
‘The malicious prays that tbe may 


be preierv ed from the exercile of 


malice; the avaricious, that he 


may be preierved from avarice ; 
the proud, that he may be pre- 
ferved trom pride ; the man of the 
world, that he may be preterved 
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from the love of the world; the 


unconverted, that he may be 
converted, and delivered from the 
influence of finful principles in 
ceneral; and the true chriftian, 
that he may he edified in faith 
and holinefs. 

Now, for thefe charaCters re- 
fpectively really to afk or pray 
for the Holy Spirit, is fincerely 
to defire or with for the feveral 
things juft mentioned; and in 
general, to afk tor the Spirit, is 
to defire and with to be preferved 
from the commiffion of fin, to be 
delivered trom the principles of 
fin, and ro be made the fubje€t of 
the principles of holinefs. 

Doubilefs, the afking intended 
in the text is a fincere, ‘and not an 
hypocritical afking. And whatis 
a fincere afking but that which is 
attended with a real defire of the 
thing afked? = It is illuftrated in 
the text by a child’s afking bread 
of his parent. When the child 
is hungry, he afks for bread fin- 
cerely and heartily ; 1. e. he really 
detires the bread for which he 

afks.—Now, it weafk for the 
Holy Spirit, and its effects with 
the iame {jncerity and real defire, 
with which a hungry child afks 
bread of his parent, we fhall un- 
doubtedly obtain it. 

An hun ary child afks bread 
from appetite and direct defire; 
not becauie it is uietul and necef. 
tary for ihe preservation of its life 
or healch, but becaute it is plea- 
fant and agrecabie in ifelf. In 
this manner muft we defire the 
Holy Spirit, and the ianctitying 
eifects of it: we mutt detire them 
not merely becaute they are ne- 
ceffary to our fafety and efcape 
from mifery, but becauie they 
are 
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are in themfelves agréeable to us. 
This is loving holinefs for holi- 
nefs fake, and with a love which 
would be the fame if no punith- 
ment were to be the confequence 
of the neglect of holinefs and in- 
dulgence of fin, or if holinefs 
were not nec effary to efcape pu- 
mifhment. 

Such a love and defire of holi- 
nefs as this, is very different from 
a defire of it merely becaufe it is 


a mean of fafery; as a defire of 


knowledge or natural wifdom, for 
the ple fare of it, is very different 
from the defire of it for the ad- 
vantages which it affords to in- 
creaie our pr perty or to fueceed 
our ambitious views; as the de- 
fire of a neighbour’s profperity, 
from real benevolence and friend- 
fhip, is very different from the 
defire of the fame object, becaufe 
it affords a profpect of gain to 
ourfelves ; and as a defire of tood 
for appetite is very different from 
the detire of a taftelefs or naufe- 
ous medicine, becaufe it ts necef- 
fary to our life or health. 

That a/king, in the text under 
confideration, does not and can- 
not mean lefs than we have repre- 
fe nted, feems plain from bare at- 
tention to the tubject. Any defire 
ot holinefs fhort of this is a mere 
hy ipocr itical defire, a mere felfi—t 
defire, fuch as the moft undutiful 
and unnatural child may have of 
the profperity of his father, mere- 
ly that he may fhare in that prof- 
perity. Such a temper and fuch 
a defire as this is confiftent with 
prevailing and governing felfith- 
nefs, nay, with the moft depraved 
principles of which human na- 
ture is famepe ible. And can it be 
fnppofed, that the promifes of the 


Holy Spirit, of fan@tification and 
falvation, which are conneed 
with it, are made to fuch defires 
and fuch principles as thefe? 
This, it is prefumed, will not be 
pretended. 

That fuch afking as has been 
fuppofed to be implied in the text 
under confideration, will fecure 
the communication of the Holy 
Spirit, appears from this, that it 
implies all thofe graces, to which 
the promifes of the gofpel, in ge- 
— are made. 

. It implies fincere love to 
God. He who afks in the man- 
ner deferibed, the Holy Spirit to 
fanctify him, detires holinefs as 
fuch, and rejoices in it. Of 
courle he will rejoice m the per- 
fet and infinite holinefs of God, 
and in God himfelf. But this 
implies reconciliation and true 
love to God. And the promifes 
are made to thofe who love God: 
Prov. viii. 17. * [love them that 
love me, and thofe that feek me 
early fhall find me.” John xiv. 
21. * He that loveth me, ihall be 
loved of my Father, and } will 
love him, and will manifeft my- 
felf tohim.” Ver. 23.“ Ifa man 
Jove me, my Father will love him, 
and we will come unto him, and 
make our abode with him.” 

2. It implies true repentance. 
He who loves holinefs hates fin, 
and therefore repents of it, and his 
repentance will be juft as true, 
fincere and genuine, as his love 
of holinefs. But the promifes of 


the gofpel are made to repent- 
ance: ** Repent and be convert- 
~ aos your fins may be blotted 
”” A@sili. 19. “ Except ye 
renee ye fhall all likewrh e pe- 
‘ Whoilo 
conteffeth 


rifh.” Luke xiii. 3. ‘ 














confeffeth and forfaketh his fins, 
fhall have mercy.” 

3. It implies faith in Chrift. 
This is a cordial receiving of 
Chrift as our Saviour. But they 
who love God love Chrift; and 
they who love Chritt will cordi- 
ally and gladly receive him as 
their Saviour; which is faith in 
him. But to faith all the promifes 
are made, as is well known: and 
God fulfills his promifes more 
readily than any earthly parent 
gives bread or other good things 
to his children. 

If thefe obfervations concern 
ing praying for the Spirit be jut, 
we fee the reafon why fo many 
who pray for it, reeeive it not. 
The reaton is, that their prayers 
are infincere. ‘They defire not 
the Spirit itfelf, and the fanctify- 
ing ettects of it, but merely the 
advantages, the fafety, peace and 
honour which are connected 
with the communication of the 
Spirit. 

Hence alfo we fee, that if any 
receive not the Holy Spirit, in 
his fanctifying influences, and be 
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not faved, they ought to take the 
whole blame to themfelves; for 
if they fincerely afked for this 
Holy Spirit, they would receive 
it and be faved. 

We further fee the unreafon- 
ablenefs of thofe who complain 
that they have been long afking, 
feeking and praying for the Spine, 
but have not obtained it; thar 
they have been long waiting at 
the throne of grace, lying at the 
pool, all the while defirmg and 
withing for the Spirit to fan@tify 
them; but all oye with all 
their prayers and {trivings 
have not wed able to ee 2 
Now, the unreafonablenefs of 
this complaint appears from this, 
that in truth they have never once 
fincerely afked for the Holy 
Spirit; and the only proper ob- 
ject of their prayers, defires and 
{trivings has been their own fafe- 
ty and happinefs. But fo long 
as they do not fincerely and di- 
reCtly afk or defire the Holy 
Spirit, it is perfectly unreafona- 
ble for them to complain that 
they do not receive it. I. 





For the THEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE. 
Redemption and Atonement not the fame. 


ETWEEN atonement and 

redemption, divines, as yet, 
fo tar as | have been acquainted, 
have made no diftinétion. The 
have always contidered thot. 
terms as Conveying one and the 
fame idea. It is thought to be 
evident, however, that redemp- 
tion and atonement are, by no 
means, convertible terms. This 


evidence arifes out of the holy 
{criptures. Atonementis for fin; 
redemption is /romm fin. 


‘The 





word redemption, however, in 
the third chapter of Paul’s epiftle 
to the Romans, and in fome other 
places, fignities the fame as atone- 
ment. But, in thofé places it is 
ufed by a figure, the effect for 
the caufe. Redemption, in its 
proper fenfe, and as the word is 
ufed in the holy fcriptures, doth 
not mean, the precious things, 
by which captives are delivered 
trom bondage, but it is deliver- 
ance itfelf. Sinners do not ob- 
tain 
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tain redemption throu th redemp- 
tion, but rhrou th the preci: ous 
blood of Chritt: his blood is not 
redemption itfelf; itis the price 
of redenption. And itis through 
this precious blood, that believers 
have redemption, even the for- 
givenefs of their fins ; through 
this blood they obtain del:ver- 
ance trometernal death; through 
this blood alfo, they obtain the 
{alvation of their fouls, even eter- 
nal itte. , 

Redemption is deliverance 
from evil. And the Greek word 
Amorutp@os, which fagnahics re- 
demption, is ufed by the writer 
of the epiitle to the Hebrews, for 
de liverance. ** And others were 
tor red, not accepting deliver- 
ance.’* Redemption, in the ho- 
ly {criptures fometimes means de- 
liverance from natural, and fome- 
times from moral evil, and fome- 
times it implies exemption from 
both kinds of evil. In the book 
of Job it is faid, “ in famine he 
fhall redeem thee fromdeath ; and 
in war from the power of the 
fword.” ‘The apoftle Peter {peaks 
of redemption from /m;+ the 
apoftle Paul means the fame by 
redemption as the forgivene/s of 
fin :f and it is alfo fix ‘ken of as 
implying eternal life.& Thefe 
great bleffings fimply in atone- 
ment are not implied. This, 
however, will more abundantly 
appear from the following con- 
{iderations: 

‘¢ Chrift died, not for a fe- 
je<t number of men only, but 
for mankind univerfally, and 
without exception and limitation. 


* Heb. xi. 35- 
3 Col. i. 14. 


Self is not equally exientiy 
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The facred writers are fingulars 
ly emphatical in exprefling this 
truth. They tpeak not only of 
Chrift’s dyinz for us—for our 
fins—for finners—for the un- 
godly—tor the unjult; but af. 
firm, in yet more extenfive 
terms, that « died for the world 
—for the whole world; that 
Chrift gave himielt a ranfom for 
all; vea, that he tafted death for 
every man.”’ 
The Greek word for ranfom 
is AvbAvlpor, which fignifies the 
price of redemption. "The price 
ot redemption, therefore, is given 
for all men; that is, atonement 
is made for the fins of the whole 
world. But that rede mption it~ 
e with 
the price of redemption, will aps 
pear evident by attending to the 
holy icriptures. A few paffages 
cited from St. John’s Revelation 
only, will be fufhcient for the 
preient purpofe. He, {peaking 
of the faints, faith, ** And they 
fung a new fong, faying: Thou 
art worthy to take the book and 
open the feals thereof: for thou 
vait flain, and haft reéeemed us 
to God by thy blood, out of every 
xindred, and tongue, and people, 
and nation.” And in another 
place in the fame revelation, re- 
ferring to the faints, it is faid, 
‘ Thefe were redeemed from 
among men.’’ Atonement, there- 
fore, ‘extends to every kindred, 
and tongue, and people, and na- 
tion; but the redeemed are ga- 
thered out of every kindred, and 
tongue, and ii and nation. 
Hence atonement extends to all 
men, 


¢ 1 Peteri. 18. 
30. Heb. ix. rr. 


§ 1 Cor. i. 














men, but redemption will apply 
only to a number from among 
~~. 
Atonement doth not imply 
Pn forgiven ‘fs of fin. This is 
evident ; f cpirnen 8 all things were 
made ready, through the blood 
of Chriit, and tinners invited to 
the golpel teaft, the la inguage not 
only of fome, but of every one 
was, ‘ | pray thee have me ex 
culed.”” ‘Chefe were um ‘we we 
edly impenitent finners; they 
were thofe, however, tor whom 
Chrift died; otherwife it never 
would have been faid to them, 
‘¢ Come, tor all things are now 
ready.’’ Redemption implies, not 
only that there Is a way O pened 
tor the forgivened sof fin, but it 
implies forgivenels itfelf. It im- 
plies deliverance from the domi- 
ion of {in; it implies alfo ex- 
emption from the wages of fin. 
This is evident from the reafon- 
ing of the apottle Pet er, in his 
addrefs to thofe to whom he 
wrote: ‘* Ye know that ve were 
not redeemed with corruptible 
things as iilver and trom 
your vain convert: ition, but with 
the precious biood of Chrift, as 
a lamb, without blemith and 
without {pot.”’* ‘Vhis is the blood 
of atonement, which {peaketh 


gold, 


better things than the blood of 


Abel. ‘Through this blood, eter- 
nal redemption comes to finners. 
Atonement therefore 1s the foun- 
dation of redemption, and not 
redemption ittelf. “The latter is 
good enjoyed by men ; the for- 
iner, the channel hroneh which 
good cometh. Atonement pro- 
claims liberty to the captives, the 
openi ing of the prifon to thote 


ce 


Vol. | Be No. 3: 
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who are bound; itopensthe way 
to the chamber of the bride- 
groom; but to go in, and par- 
, he of the marriage fupper of 
he Lamb, is relerve J for the re- 
deemed only. * Thee are they 
which were not defiled with wo- 
men ; tor they are virgins: thefe 
are they which follow the Lamb 
whitherfoever’ he goeth: thefe 
were redeemed from among men, 
being the firft fruits unto God, 
and to the Lamb.’’+ Whither- 
foeyer the Lamb goeth, him a// 
the redeemed follow. But this 
is not the cafe with refpect to all 
thofe for whom atonement is 
made: tor there are fome who 
‘deny the Lord who boucht 
them, and bring upon . 
felves fwitt deftruction.”’ 


> 
3° Betw een vi ( d men, 
who were redee 


them- 


and 
med trom 
ly icriptures 
nétion. Kedemp- 
theretore, implies regene- 
ration. In atonement the new- 
birth itfelt is not implied. It 
only renders it confiftent tor God 
to have mercy on whom he will 
have mercy. All the redeemed 
are cordial friends to the Lord 
Jetus Chnift: but thoufands for 
whom atonement is made, are 
his greateft enemies. Good men, 
and redeemed men, mean the 
fame. ‘Lhis is evident. ‘The 
Prophet Haiah, theretore, fpeak- 
Ing of the wavy of holineds, taith, 
os No lion fliail be there; nor 
any ravenous beaft fhall go up 
thereon, it fhall not be found 
there, but the redeemed fhaii 
walk there: And the ranfoimed 
of the Lord fhall return and come 
to Zion with iongs and everlaft- 
Dd ing 
t Rev. xiv. 4. 


thote 
among men, the rh 
make ho difti 


twioh, 
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ing jay upon their heads; they 
fhali obtain joy and gladnefs, 
and forrow and fighi: ng thall flee 
away.” Every “excellen y of 
character which belongs to good 
men, is alfo afcribed to the re- 


de med trom among men. Of 


the redeemed, therefore, it is 

faid, “ i their mouth there ts 

tound no guile; for they are 

without fault before the throne 
God.”’ 

If there were no difference 
between atonement and redemp- 
tion, to grap for the one would 
be equally improper as to pray 
for the 4 ther. But it was a com- 
mon thing for faints of old to 
pray fr rrede: nptio + vet we find 
none of them ever praying for 
atonement. It is true, however, 
that Kalaarxwyn, the Greek word 
for atonement, is the fame which 
the infpired writers ufe for recon- 
and there is the greateft 
propricty in prayimeg that we may 
be fubjeéts of re -concihation. 
Hence faid the Apoftle, ** We 
pray you in Chrift’ s ftead, be 
ve reconc) led to God.” It is 
evident, however, that for re- 
conciliation, as made by Chrift, 
for the fins of the people, we 
ou hit not to prav. * Chriff 
‘unto his brethren, 
that he micht be a merciful and 
faithful high prieft, in things per- 
taining to God, to make recon- 
‘ St for the fins of the peo- 
ple.” Now, in this fenfe of re- 
conciliation or atonement, the 
work ts already completed, even 
if reconciliation, as an exercife 
of our heart, doth never take 
place. 


( iliation: . 7 


was made lyk 


Hf-nee. atonement, inthe fenfe 


of the word now under confi- 
deration, was completed when 
Chrift rofe from the dead: for 
‘*¢ he was delivered for our offen- 
ces, and was raifed again for our 
juftification.”” It would not be 
proper, therefore, to pray that 
Chrift would make atonement 
for fin, becaufe this he did while 
in the days of his fleth, by his 
obedience unto death. To pray 
for atonement, therefore, would 
be implicitly to pray that Chrift 
might die a fecond time. But of 
the propriety in praying for re- 
demption, we have examples 
from the beft authority. The 
Pfalmift prays for mercy and re- 
demnption in the fame fentence. 
“ But as for me, I will walk in 
mine integrity: redeem me, and 
be merciful unto me.”—* Draw 
nigh to my foul and redeem it.’ 
The work of atonement be- 
ing already finifhed, and the 
work of redemption implying @ 
building, which God is now rear- 
ing up on the foundation of a- 
tonement, prove their difference. 
Weare informed by the Apof- 
tle, that believers are fealed unto 
the day of redemption. * The day 
of judgment, with the righteous, 
will emphatically be the day of 
redemption. When, therefore, 
they fhall fee the Son of Man 
coming ina cloud, with power 
and great glory, they will look 
up, and litt up their heads; for 
their re demption draweth nigh.t 
From the obfervations which 
have now been Inade we intei 
the following remarks :— 
1. Notto diftinguifh between 
atonement and falvation is an 
error. 


Not- 


+ Luke xxi. 8. 











2. Notwithitanding Chiift has 
given himfelf a ranfom for all, 
yet none will be profited thereby, 
except thofe, who, by a true and 
living faith, are united to the 
“ee Jefus Chritt. Chrift is the 
living bread, the bread of atone- 
ment, which, if a man eat, he 
fhall live foyever. But he who 
eateth not of this bread fhall die, 
being deftitute of wifdom, righ- 
teouinefs, fanétitication and re- 
demption. 

“ Chrift has given himfelf 
a ranfom for all.’’ On this the 
univerfalifts pretend to build their 
fcheme: but, if the above dif- 
tinction be juft, they cannot, 
with any propriety, infer uni- 
verfal redemption ([alvation) 
from the univerfality of the ran- 
fom or price of redemption. Uni-# 
verfal atonement theretore is con- 
fiftent with particular redemp- 
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tion: it is alfo confillent with 
the doctrine of election. 

Atonement is the price of re- 
demption. Redemption idelf is 
the actual exemption and efcape 
from bondage. No one ts te- 
deemed theretore from the curfe 
ot the law, until he is united to 
the Lord Jefus Chrift. Of man, 
nothing is required in order to a- 
tonement; but, in order to re- 
demption, or deliverance {rom 
the curfe of the law, it is necef- 
fary that he be reconciled to 
God, or that he geceive the a- 
tonement. 

4. To diftinguith between 
redemption and the application 
of redemption isimproper. But 
between atonement and the ap- 
plication of atonement, there is 


‘the fame propriety of diftin@tion 


as between atonement and re- 
demption, 


a 


A clear and diftin& Knowledge of the heavenly Sources of Hap- 
pine/s, and a Relifh for them necefJary to have the Affurance 


of Faith. 


(Continued from page 


LL certain knowledge of 
f a future ftate is derived 
trom revelation. By reafoning 
without revelation, many pro- 
bable conjectures may be form- 
ed refpecting a future ftate, but 
we could never arrive to any cer- 
tainty. Yet when we have in- 
formation of certain facts by re- 
velauon, by comparing thefe 
with the fpirit of religion, many 
certain confequences may be de- 
duced trom them relative to the 
enjoyments of the heaveniy 
world. In this method I thall 


proceed in enumerating fome of 





145, aad concluded.) 


the fources of future bleffed- 
ar 
One fource of enjoyment 
in ‘Hema is the happinefs of 
others. Happinefs is ever an ob- 
ject of delight or of envy. We 
xever feel inditferent towards it. 
But as there is no envy in Hea- 
ven, and every member of that 
fociety is completely happy; a 
view of each others increafing 
happinefs will be a conftant, 
end'cfs, increating fuurce of fe- 
licity. This affertion is agree- 
eble to the fpirit of true benevo- 
lence, which 1s ever detiring, 
fecking, 
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hi Mit roo", wi! iChi all its friends 
lion of it, it 1s hi 
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aia tuitabie, Ullal Gs {hiould be 


the greateft fource of joy in the 


: ny ull he oa 
2. True friendfhip will be: 
other fource of enjoyment in 
ial paradife. Benevo- 


complacency and delrzht in this 
lite in fuch a temper wherever 
he beholds it. As this gofpel 
teimper 1s a qualification necef- 
lary im every fubie t to the en- 
' y’ O} i. ven, and a mean 
io necetiary 1 » the highet ¢ good, 
that i could never be attamed 
without it; 1t is for thefe reafons 
citeened as an attribute of the 
hieheit value, aud conte: nplated 
with the fweeteftioy. A “ocie- 
ty, campofed of members, a. 

iofe hearts pr rfe& frit ndthip 
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ly united, where friendthip is the 
four twhich Lone drinks 
his fill, ever imcreafine and af. 
IC 5 IT tL lal » « i i ind de. 
lie i it r enainip is on ot the 
greate(t fo + OF chioymMent 


Im Uus ine, how much gre ter 
7 2 . >. 
happinefs will it afford in the 
other world, where it will be 
‘ —_ — 1 on nerteshnn 2 
‘ } : ti Ci:CC LION 


i fis iS What TENGETS iccrMty and 


Converia 110 iweet and agree- 
17 ; , ‘. ‘ 
abie tw encer - Varni- 

‘ ar 
OL _ { } t ‘ bi? ine 


. ' 
yell \V' I ire < e or 
lappine! j will 
tal-p a y o- 
idAC CC iki ii ( then 


crowns betore God—in ering 
to him diving worihip and adora- 
tion—in finging his praiie for 
peapecening love and mercy ; and 
in ftudying his works and word, 
where new a nd pleating wonders 
will continually am to their 
view. ‘They will take deli ight in 


—- ; } " haan Se 
convering tocemel refpectin; 


rH 


YY 
re 


the glorious diipenfations « 
God sprovidence towards them in 
their journey through this world. 
The mutual inttruction afforded 
by their convertation will be a 
plealing employment. ‘The word 
of ¢ 1 Ki ré pretents the inhabitants 
of Heaven as making one f umily, 
or fociety, as havine intercourle 
and communion one with ano- 
ther. Buthow caniuch a tocie- 
ty be happy, unlets there ts {ome 
medium by which the "y may con- 
vetic t eeuier, or communk ate 

yanother? What lan- 
i figns will be ufed in ex- 
a fing their ideas, ] am unable 
te mine. Bu by {ome me- 
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joy the fweeteft fociety and com- 
munion. Alfo, all the various 
exercifes of love and humility, 
and other gracious affections will 
be attended with pleafure. Such 
pleafure is experienced here, and 
it will not ceale, but be greater 
and more pure, when holy af- 
fections are made perfect. 

4. The divine charaéter will 
be another fource of endlefs feli- 
city. God is not only reprefent- 
ed in his word as the portion, but 
as the greate(t fource of happi- 
nefs to thofe who believe. God 
is infinitely happy and holy. 
‘Thefe will afford faints and an- 
gels more joy, than all created 
happinefs and holinefs jointly 
contidered. They will view him 
as their common friend and fa- 
ther, asthe original fource and 
fountain ofall the good they en- 
joy. They will de ight in him 
asan ocean of good, and view 
all other fources only as fo ma- 
ny ftreams from this inexhauf- 
tiblefountain. Whentheycon- 
template Godas eternally difpof- 


ed to give exiitence to the great- 


e{t happinets ; this perfection of 


divine goodneis will afford them 
the gre: ~ateft fat istaction, efpeci- 
ally when they reflect that this 
difpotition was neceffary to the 
very exiltence of happineis in the 
univerfe; and what gave rife to 
the whole fy{tem of means necef- 
fary to the effufion and enlarge- 
ment of it. As the love, grace, 
and mercy of God are only dif- 
plays of his goodnefs, andas theie 
fhine with peculiar luftre in the 
works of redemption, the fong 
of redeeming love will be the 


{weetelt theme inthe New oe! 
It the greatett hay 
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is a fource of joy to holy beings, 
they will rejoice forever in the 
view of that perfection which was 
the original caufe of its exiftence. 

Again, as God knew what 
means were neceflary to the 
greateft happinefs, and how they 
ihould be arranged and conneét- 
ed to an{wer this end in the beft 
manner, adifcovery of his know- 
ledge, ina fcheme io wiiely plan- 
an will fill their hearts with 
pleating wonder and aftonith- 
ment. Increating difcoveries of 
his knowledge onl wildom will 
render the ftudy of his works a 
joyful recreation. 

Furthermore, when the hofts 
of heaven know that the power 
of Deity has executed his te 
and made it iffue in the perfect at- 
tainment of the end he or iginally 
had in view, they will rejoice that 
the Lord is Amig shty. They 
will alto contemplate his majet 
and juftice manitefted in the ad 
lefs punifhment of the wicked 
with pleating admiration ; cry- 
ing alleluia, becaufe thou haft 
av ‘enged the blood of thy fer- 
vans. The goodnefs of God to 
choote, his wifdom to form the 
neceilary plan, and his power to 
execute it, were neceflary attri- 
butes to the attainment of the 
higheft good. ‘io thofe, then, 
who delight in general happinefs, 
the pertection ot Deity will be a 
fountain of joy; an ocean, which 
includes all other {ources ot feli- 
city. ‘This fountain, communi- 
cated to creatures, is only the ef- 
fulion and enlargement of it: 
and when we view the effufions 
ot this fountain as eternally in- 
creating, we are loft in the bound- 
iets proipect. 

_— Let 
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Let it be received at prefent, 
as already eftablifhed, that the 
greateft general h appinels | is the 
higheft good ; and that tvs is 
the gre -ateft fource of happinefs ; 
it may then be feen there was a 
neceffity of a Trinity in the God- 
head to conftitute the moft happy 
and perfect mode of exiftence: 
tor a perfon’s own happinefs can- 
not be the fource of his happi- 
nefs ; for this implies thathe muft 
be happy before he is happy. 
C onfequently it is the happinefs 
of others which ts the hay vheft 
fource of happinefs. The hap- 
pinefs, then, of each perfon in 
the Trinity, is the eternal fource 
of divine happinefs. In this way 
the infinite happinefs of Deity 
may be accounted for. Here we 
find an infinite, eternal fource, 
or ocean of good in itfelt conti. 
dered. 

Now, a d:/poftion in Deity 
to a diffufion and communi- 
cation of his happinets, is the 
very attribute called goodnefs. 


{t happinele is a eood in itfelf 


oufidered, the ercateft pofiih le 
ettution +a enlarge ment of it 
1 mn end rable on its own 
ount: in certainly no fuch 
communication would ever have 
exifted, if there had been no dif- 
pofition in Deity to communi- 
cittufe his ha ‘ppinet Ss. 
the heppinefs of other 
perions were not agreeable to 
him im itfelf, he “ ould not have 
heen difpofed to diffufe it: for it 
is incontiftent with all our ideas 
ot rational exiftences téfuppofe 
they have a difpotition to do what 
is Inno —_ agreeable to them. 
Hence the ple afure which God 
enjoyed in contemplating the 


to ; 
ct nd 


happinefs of the perfons in the 
‘Trinity, was the {pring of action 
in Deity; or from his delj ght 
in happinefs he was difpofed” to 
communicate it. This difpofi- 
tion or relith for the communica- 
tion and enlargement of happi- 
nefs, is, as has been obferved, 
the attribute of divine goodnefs, 
which was abfolutely neceffary 
to an effufion of the divine ful. 
nefs. 

This effufton exifting in the 
higheit poffible degree, is an end 
ultim: itely fought for its own fake, 
by Deity, and is the highet? rood, 
or ha ppinefs, of the moral fyf 
tem. To attain this end, means 
are neceffary ; or a plan of divine 
operation: ‘and unlefs the necef- 
fary plan can be formed, the end 
cannot be attained, But the at- 
tribute of knowledge or wifdom 
is neceffary to concer the plan, 
it was this perfection which de- 
termined what means in particu- 
lar were neceflary—how many ; 
how they fhould be arranged 
and conneéted, that the whole 
plan might be perfectly ad: apted 
to its final end. ‘The attribute 
ot knowledge is, theretore, of 
equal value with the end to which 
it is neceflary. But when this 
plan is concerted, the end cannot 
be obtained fill, unlefs it 1s exe- 
cuted. To the execution of it, 
power is neceffary. “This attri- 
bute 1 1S, therefore, equs ally to be 
valued with the end to which it 
is necefflary. When the plan 
was formed, God w7//ed the ex- 
iftence of it. This was decree- 
ing it; the end, together with the 
means; and, according to his 


will, all things come into exift 
Hence divine volition 1s 


lay ine 


ence. 














divine power. Hence it is faid, 
that he doth according to his will 
or pleafure in heaven above, and 
on the earth beneath All things 
exift according to his will, or 
they are the etlects of his will. 
The plan was fo formed as to 
give ample opportunity for a per- 
fect difplay of goodnefs in the 
exercites of love, grace, mercy, 
faichtulnefs, truth and juttice. 
And thofe who are pleafed with 
goodnefs, will be pleafed with all 
the modes in which it ts difplay- 
ed. Hence, allowing that hap- 
pinefs, cogether with goodnets, 
knowledge, and power, contti- 
tute the effential fulnefs of Deity, 
then a perfect communication of 
it isthe greateft good. Here let 
it be obferved, that the effential 
fulnefs of Deity is not commu- 
nicated to any part of created ex- 
iftences any further, than fome- 
thing is to be found in them per- 
tectly refembling in kind the ef- 
fential fulnefs itfelf ; as rays of 
light are. like the fun from 
which they are emitted. Inthofe 
exiftences in which no fuch tra- 
ces are to be found, God has dif- 
played his fulnefs by them, but 
has not communicated it to them. 
Now this communication is not 
to be contidered as differing in its 
nature from the effential fulnefs 
ot Deity, any more than the ef- 
fution of a fountain differs in its 
nature from the fountain itfelt ; 
the tullnets and the effufion of it 
aie the fame in kind. Rejoicing, 
theretore, in this communication, 
is a rejoicing in the fulnefs itfelf. 
Hence God is the eternal, origi. 
nal, intnite and ulamate fource, 
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fountain, or ocean of all good. 
And all created good is only the 
effufion, enlargement, or greateft 
poflible communication of good; 
or of happinefs: and the attri- 
butes of Deity are of infinite 
value, and objects ot delight; 
becaufe they are neceffary to the 
greateft effufions of happinefs, 
and are the original and efficient 
caufe of Ht. 

This fubject has led inte an 
ample held, where more exten- 
five and delighttul {peculations 
might be indulged, if defigned 
brevity did not forbid. 

A complete enumeration of 
all the fources of future happi- 
nefs has not been defigned. ‘l'o 
give a fhort detail of the moit 
important, and of thofe which, 
perhaps, include all others, was 
the principal object defigned in 
this part of the fubjeét. Thefe 
fources are enjoyed by faints ina 
greater or lefs degree, according 
to the ftrength of their relith, 
and the clear, diftinét, and juft 
views they have of them here, 
in their journey through this life. 
It they have that knowledge of 
thefe fources which has been 
defcribed as neceflary, and know 
that they have and delight in them 
above every thing elie, and have 
a correfponding life, they may 
be affured they are the friends 
and fons of God, and heirs to 
eternal lite. A certam way to 
obrain a well grounded afiurance 
has thus been attempted, whe- 
ther fatistactorily or not, the 


candid reader muft judge. 
A. B. 
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SeleBe d fo } 
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commerce, where k orcune eX- 
pt ofes to our vie Wry Jus CcCoOomM- 
modities, riches, cate, pinnagell 
lity, fame, integrity, knowledge. 
Every — is marked at a fet- 
tled pric x Our time, our la- 
bour, our F ingenuity, is fo much 


—_—s- 


} y 1 Lil iN 2 | Wi hic h we are to 


hiy se to the beit advantage. 
i xaimine, Compare, choote, re- 
rect; but ftand to your own 
judement, and do not, like chil- 
dren, when you have purchafed 
one thing, repine that you do not 


poifeis another wiuch you did 


not purcna’e. Such is the force 
of we H-rezuiated indufty. thata 
fteady and <: rous exertion of 
our faculties, direéted to one 
end, will generally infure fuc- 
cels. Would you, for inftance, 


be rich! Do vou think that fin- 
gle point worth the facrificing 
every thingelieto? You may 
then be rich. ‘Thoufands have 
become fo from the lowett be- 
ginnings, by toil and patient dili- 
rence, aak attent on. to the mi- 
nuteft articles OI expence and 
profit. But you mutt give up 
the pleafures of leifure, of a va- 
cant mind, of a free unfufpicious 
temper. If you preferve your 
integrity, it muft be a coarfe- 
fpun and vulgar honefty. Thofe 
high and lofty notions of morals 
which you brought with you 
from the fchools muft be conti- 
derably Lowered, and mixed with 
the bafer alloy of a Jeal us and 
worldly-imi nded prudence. You 
muit learn to do hard, if not un- 
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lly of inconfiftent Expe€ations. 


HIS world may be confi- 
dered as a great mart of 


juft things; and, for the nieg 
wubitaiiinen of a delicate and 
ingenuous {pirit, it is neceffa 
for you to get rid of them as ‘ah 
as poflible. You muft thut 
your heart againft the mufes, 
and be content to feed your un- 
derftanding with plain houfehold 
truth. In short, you muft not 
attempt to enlarge your ideas, or 
polith vour tafte, or refine your 
fentiments; but muft keep onin 
one beaten track, without turn- 
ing alide either to the right hand 
or to the left. ‘“* But | cannot 
ful bmit to drudgery like this—I 
feel a {pirit above it.” "Tis well; 
be above it then, only do not re- 
pine that you are not rich. 
Is knowledge the pearl of 

price? hat, too, may be pur- 
chaied—by fteady application, 
and long folitary Mik. of ftudy 
and reflection. Bettow thefe, and 
vou fhall be learned. ‘* But,” 
fays the man of letters, ‘* what 
a hardthip is it, that many anil 
literate fellow, who cannot con- 
ftrue the motto of the arms of his 
coach, fhall raife a fortune and 
make a figure, while | have hit- 
tle more than the common con- 
veniencies of life!’? Was it in 
order to raife a fortune that you 
confumed the fprightly hours of 
youth in ftudy and retirement? 
Was it to be rich that you grew 
pale over the midnight lainp, and 
diftilled the {weetmefs trom the 
Greek and Roman fpring? You 
have then miftaken your r path, 
and illemployed your indultry. 
“ What reward have | then for 
all my labors??? What rew rard ! 


A large 

















A largecomprehentive foul, well 
purged from vulgar fears, and 
perturbations, and prejudices ; 
able to comprehend and interpret 
the works of man—of God. A 
rich, flourifhing, cultivated mind, 
pregnant with  inexhauftible 
ftores of entertainment and re- 
fletion. A perpetual fprin® of 
treth ideas, and the confcious 
dignity ot fuperior intelligence 
amazing! And what reward can 
you afk befides? 
' $ But is it not fome reproach 
upon the ceconomy of Provi- 
dence that fuch a ohe, who is a 
mean dirty fellow, fhould have 
amaffed wealth enough to buy 
halfa nation?” Not in the leait. 
He made himfelf a mean dirty 
tellow for that very end. He 
has paid his health, his confci- 
ence, his liberty, for it; and will 
ou envy his bargain? W illyou 
foes your head and bluth in his 
pretence, becaufe he outfhines 
you in equipage and fhow? Lift 
up your brow with a noble con- 
fidence, and fay to yourtelf, ad | 
have not thefe things, it is true; 
but itis becaufe | have not fought, 
becaufe I have not defired them; 
it is becaufe I poffefs fomething 
better; | have chofen my lot ; 
l am content and fatished,”’ 

You are a modeft man—you 
love quiet and independence, 
and have a deli acy and referve 
in your temper which renders it 
impoflible for you to elbow your 
way in the world, and be the 
herald of your own merits. Be 
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content, then, witha modeft re- 
tirement, with the efteem of your 
intimate friends, with the praifes 
of a blamelefs heart, and a deli- 
cate ingenuous fpirit ; but refign 
the {plendid diftinctions of the 
world to thofe who can better 
{cramble for them. 

The man, whofe tender fenfi- 
bility of confcience and {trict re- 
gard to the rules of morali ity 
make him fcrupulous znd fear- 
ful of offending, is often heard to 
complain of the difadvantages he 
lies under in every path of ho- 
nor and profit. “ Could I but 
get over fome nice points, and 
conform to the praCtice and opi- 
nion of thofe about me, I might 
{tand as faira chance as others 
for dignities and preferment.’ 
And why can you not?) What 
hinders you from difcarding this 
troublefome ferupulofity of yours 
which ftands fo grievouily in 
your way? If it bea {mall hing 
to enjoy a healthful mind (found 
at the very core,) that does not 
fhrink from the keeneft infpec- 
tion; inward freedom from re- 
morfe and perturbation ; unful- 
lied whitenefs and fimplicity of 
manners; a genuine integrity, 


Pure in the laft recefles of the mind; 


if you think thefe advantages an 
in: adequate recompence for what 
you relign, difmifs your fcruples 
this inftant, and be a flave-mer- 
chant, a director—or what you 
pleafe. 
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hidden, and cannot be underftood 
without much exammation and 
knowlk lve of the Bible. 
Divines, fond of myfticifm, 
fen refer to a paffage in kKe- 
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but the my/fica/, or, as fome 
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clefiaftes, (ix. 13-—1§.) as con- 
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ical meaning. The literal mean- 
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of Senfe of Scripture. 


ie firength.” In _ this paf- 
-, however, the myftical in- 
terpreter can difcern nearly the 
whgy” fcheme of redemption 
To funpofe, that Solomon re- 
ferred to an hrftorical fact, for 
the faxe of explaining a general 
propofition, 1s, with this inter- 
preter, a very low and groveling 
fenfe. He, therefore, calls to his 
aid the powers of myfticifm, 
and finds, that ** the little city” 
means fpiritually the world, 
Nich is {mall in comparifon 
with the whole created fy tem. 
By the ** few mex in it” is myf- 
ically underftood the righteous, 
whoare few in cor nparifon with 
the numerous body of finners. 
The “ great ki ing” ” is myftically 
the Devil, who, with his infernal 
affoct: ites, betieges the world, and 
butlds a tower aga! nft it ; of 
which the {piritual meaning is, 
trait the Deva and his lecions 
‘Trult the friends of Chrift by 
their wiles and ftratagems. The 
°** poor wife man,” who, “ dy 
Ars wi/dom deliver: {th Ci ty,” 
. myltically confidered to be the 
Mefhiah, who was rich and be- 
came poor, that the ¢/eé7, through 
his poverty and righteoufnefs, 01 
‘Iilom, might be faved from the 


According to this mode is the 
Bible exnl mm 1 by mvftical wrt- 
rs. Af verte text 
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fers and prea 


ora complete narration 1s cho- 
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tice. The imagination is then 
fetat work. The hidden myf- 
tery is developed, anda fancitul 
difcourfe is framed, more adapt- 
ed to perplex than to initruct and 
edity. 

To expofe the folly and dan- 
ger of explain ung fcript ure, in 
this manner, is my prefent defign. 
In doing this, I fhall make fome 
caeeiae on the figurative lan- 
guage of “the Bibl €, on the unity 
of jen/e, and the only fafe nitde 
of explai ning the facred ora- 
cles. 

Many parts of the Bible are 
iruly fic irative. The infpired 
writers often ado pted the Afiatic 
manner of Communicating their 
thoughts, in the ufe of tropes 
and figures. Living in a warin 
climate, their 1 imaginations were 
lively and ¢] icy accord line tou rd 
it more eafy to deliver ie fen- 
timents in the elevated, than in 
the plain ftile. And as the hu- 
man mind is charmed with figu- 
rative reprefentations, it was 
found by experience, that this 
mode would fooner gain the at- 
tention, and make a “deeper j iim- 
preffion than the ufe of unartifi- 
cial, plain language. And hence 
we find, in the infpired WTItINgS, 
fuch panies - of the figures 
called metapho allegory, ¢ com- 
parifon, sor iimhoatien hyper- 
hole, metonymy, and irony. 

For the fake of the unlearned 
reader, I fhall attempt a con- 
cife definition of each of thefe 
figures. Figurative language 
confifts in ufing words di tferent- 
ly from their common original 
meaning. When chriftians are 
called the > fer vants and friends 
ot God, the language is plain, 
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and the words are ufed in thei: 
original meaning. But when 
thev are called G od’ hufbandry, 
his buildi noe, the te mple of ‘G od, 
the language beccimes figura- 
tive; and to find the true mean- 
ing we muft fliip it of this meta- 
phot ical drefs. 

4 metaphor is tounced on the 
refemblance that one thing bears 
toanother. ‘Thus, in metapho- 
rical language, God is called a 
futeld, a tower of ae fence, @ 
r 06 k, a fun : wid Chri litise alled 
a lamb, a lies 
a door. Biron i: t ~ is Cc illed 
a hufband, and the church his 
bride. 

An allegory is a metaphor 
CO ntinued throug! h the pars agraph 
ora courte. VW Cc have inthe Bib le 
many very beautiful allegories, 
of which the following are a ipe- 
‘ cm n: * oe will I fing to my 

e/l-beloved. a [ong of my be- 
lived, touching his vineyard ; 
my well-beloved hath a vine- 
yard in a very fruitful hill. 
find he UL snced it, and gather- 
edout the flones thereof, and 
pla nted it with the choicest 
vine, ane d built a tower in the 
midjt of it, and alfa made a 
wine-pre/s therein: And he 
looked that it fhould bring forth 
grapes, and it bro ught forth 
wild grapes.” An dag: ain »“* thou 
hafi bro ught avi ‘ne Gut of " Ee 
Lyvpe: thou haft caft out the 
Heathen, and planted it: thou 


j 
Qat6ve, @2UV ine, 


prepared fi re 00m before it, and 


“a caufe it to take deep root, 
a nd i Sagpass she me ds — 
fete of it, pat» bou ghs there- 
of were like the voodly cedars ; 
Ihe lent out her boughs unto the 
, fea, 
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fea, and her brane 1és8 unto the 
river. Why haf? thou then 
wet ties Bodowe fo that 


= o o.. 
‘ VEO’ G fe Fil fed t+ [lds 
TT eheowenhsrk chy th 
all they which pa/s by the way, 


dopluck her ? 1 ne boar out of 


y — ae ; ? - ? }, 
t2e wood dota wa/ ° if, and tie 
a tS hs , aft » JA > 
{L iad tase 44 the ft La doth d: = 

fi eri 3 ¢ 


fo this head may be referred 
the parabies and many of the 

. ’ . ’ m1) : 
proverbs in the Bible. Among 
tie pirabies tiit ot Pe tham’s 
deferve 5 partic liar notice for Its 
fimplicity and aptnefs. It is in 
. ° a ’ ‘ . 
taeie words: Ti 1@ <hr 
1 

. err they fard unto 

the olive tree. reis thou over 
us. But the olive-tree faid un- 
tothem, fhould I leave my fat- 
nels, Ww miei bes me they ho- 

’ , ; 
nor God and man, and go to be 
romsted over the trees? Then 
vid the trees to the fi r-trée, 
come thou, and reign over us. 
But the fiz-tree faid unto them, 


a 


frould I forlake my fweetnefs 


/ ° , 
and my cood fruit, and go to be 


5? Then 


promoted over tne tree 


$4 ; : 
faid the trecs unto the vine, 


come thou, and reign over us. 
And the vine faid unto them, 
fr uld I] ave my wine, which 
theercth G tad man, and go 
to be dpb hae over the trees 2 
Then laid all the trees unto the 
bramble, come thou, a 
over us. And the brami laid 
unio the trees, if in truth ye 
anoint me king over VOU, then 
come and put your tiru/? under 
ny Aa 4 if not, let hire 
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(+ a timilar nature are the 
mirables of ourdivin: Redeemer. 


11] 
i language, he 


, ° , ~ . 
Y . “ . -~ al . & - 
faurit tae important doctrines 


of chrittianity, and deeply im- 
prefied them on the minds of his 
hearers. The parable of the 
fower, the parable of the good 
Samaritan, the parable of the 
marriage iupper and the houfe- 
holder are beautiful allegories, 
and well adapted to inftruét and 
convince 

Some, however, chufe to call 
parables and proverls by the 
name of AntitheAs. This fi- 
gure is founded on the oppoti- 
tion, or contraft of two objects ; 
as, “ the houfe of the wicked 


fhail be overthr own: But the 


tabernacle of the upright fhall 


flourifh.” This is figurative 


language. and fo are all the pro- 
verbs of Solomon and others that 
are contained in the Bible. 

Aa comparifon is very much 
like a metaphor. A compara- 
tive fentence or - expreffion dif- 
fers only in form, from one that 
is metaphorical. When God is 
called by the Plalmift, my roach, 
my fortrefs, and my deliverer, 
the ftile is metaphorical. But 
when the fame writer fays, thy 

s soufnefs is like the great 

untains—O Lord ; the mode 
of  demiallidie makes it @ compa- 
rifon. Onaccount of its dura- 
bility, the ri ghteoufnefs of the 
Lord is c ompared to mountains, 
which, in fcripture, are faid to 
abide forever. By this figure, 
the glory of the Lord is {aid to 
be like devouring fire ; and the 
chil lren of Ifrael | are faidto have 
pitched before the Syrians /ike 
et vo little flocks of kids. In 
the fame fi curative language It 
isfaid, that the rij ghte ous frall 


four fh li tke a pa Im tree, he fhali 


grow like a cedar in Lebanon. 


When 

















When inanimate things, or 
our paflions are confidered and 
addreffied as perfons, the mode 
of fpeech is termed per/onifica- 
tion. Of this ni aie we have 
feveral inftances in the Bible. 
The memorable addrefs of Jo- 
fhua to the fun and moon is a 
moft iublime perfonifica an, 
Then Jpake Te efiua fod the Lord. 
—and he faid in the /ig r iit of all 
Tfrael, fun, fian d thou frill upon 
Gibeon, and thou moon, in the 
valley of Ajalon. 

An hyperbole is the magnify- 
ing of a thing beyond its due 
bou inds, fo that the attention ma 
be gained, and a more laftin; 
imprefion made on the inind. 
Several parts of fcriprure are 
couched in the hyperbolical file ; 
among which we may reckon 
the divine promife to Abraham 
delivered in thefe words: And I 
will make thy feed, faid God, 
as the duft of the earth, fo that 


ifa man can number the duft of 


the earth, then fhall thy feed 
wlfo be numbe red. 

The writers of the Bible often 
ufe the figure of {peech called 
metonymy, which puts one name 
for another, by reafon of a natu- 
ral connection and mutual de- 
pendence between them, in fuch 
a manner, that the mentioning 
of the one excites the idea of the 
other. By this figure the caufe 
is put for the effect, and the ef- 
fect is put for the caufe; the au- 
thor or inventor of a thing is 
put for the thing itfelt: as, they 
have Mafes and the prophets, 
meaning the writings of Mofes 
and the prophet s. This figure 
puts a past for the whole, and 


the whole for a part; as, a de- 
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cree went out, that allthe world 
frould be taxed; meaning all 
the Roman empire, which, at 
that time, was the greater part 
of theworld. And all the world 
wondered after the beafi, that is, 
all the inhabitants of the wale 
under the papal dominion. 

By this hgure, the thing COn- 
aan ing, 1s ~~ tor the thing con- 
And hence, the earth, 
mh ifands, and the feas are put 
tor the inhabitants contained in 
thefe places. And thus, in Hea- 
then authors, the foaming bowl, 
and he wafhed himfe if i in full 
gold, are put for the wine con- 
tained im the golde n bowl. 

In the ufe of this figure our 
Saviour puts the fen tor the 
thing fignified: as, ipeaking of 
the euchariftical bread and w ine, 
he fays, this is “y body, and 
this 1s my blood. ‘ ‘The doc- 
trine of tr: y ahasiiiaa” fays 
Dr. Ward, ‘is founded upon an 

abufe of this trope. For, when 
our Saviour, {peaking of the 
bread and wine, at that time be- 
fore him, fays, this is my body, 
and this is my b/oed; his plain 
meaning is, they were figns of 
his body and blood. ‘To take the 
expreffion literally is doubtlefs 
abfurd ; {ince the words relate to 
the time then prefent, whilft 
Chrift was yet living, and !poke 
them, when it was impoflible for 
the bread and wine to be con- 
verted into his body and_ blood, it 
being evident to all who were 
prefer nt, that thofe elements and 
his body exifted feparately at the 
fame time. If the expreffion is 
to be taken in a literal fenfe, it 
may be afferted with equal rea- 
fon, that when our Saviour, ina 
metaphorical 
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the language of the Bible, makes 
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things, to which they belong, 
ni imely, virtue and vice, are 3 
polite qualities of the mind; 

are pain and — the corre- 
wnt of virtue and vice. But 
pleafure and pain awe never de- 
ferved in prectiely the iame fenfe. 
This is evident {rom the follow- 
ing confiderations. 

; Detert ot good, or merit, 
involves in it a right, in equity, 
to demand that good. It would 
be wrong for him from whom it 
is deferved to withholdit. “ake 
this meaning away froin the ex- 
»reflion, and the fenfe of it would 
be quil e perve rred, But defert 
of ‘evil, or demerit, involves no 
idea of this kind. If a malefactor 
thould, to anfwer fo mefurther 
purpofe, ever fo ardently defire 
to be punifhed for fome particu- 
oe c! ay yet he would have no 
right to deman id the puntihment 
hed deferves ; and he, trom whom 
it is deferved, would do tire male- 
nee or no wrong, fhould he re- 

fe to punith hun. He is bound, 
m2 jul tice to the party, to reward 
‘irtue with good; but he is not 
bound in juftice to punith him. 

2. Demerit, or defert of evil, 
merely expo/es the perionto evil ; 
it does not entitle him to it. 
Whether he be punithed or not, 
he would have no reafon to com- 
pl un. Jultic e turns him over to 
the fovereiznditpofal of him from 
whom he ‘deferves the evil, fo 
far as he deferves 1. On the 
other hand, in the cafe of merit, 
juftice leaves not the perfon to 
the fovereignty of him from 
whom the good is deferved. It 
indeed the meritorious perfon 1S 
difpofed to do fo, he may relin- 
guifh any part, or the whole, « 


‘ 
, 


the good deferved ; but whether 
he shall relinguith or not, is for 
him to determine, and not for 
the other. 

3. Ine: ifes of meritymore than 
is deferved may be cviven— le/s 
may not; but in cafes of deme- 
rit, the rule is ina fenfe reverf- 
ed. Le/s, but not more than is 
deferved, may be inflicted. 

‘The foregoing are the prin- 
c ipal characteriltics of merit and 
d lemerit underftood itrictly. The 
only metelly rible meaning, there- 
fore, of the que {tion, ‘whether 
the merit of virtue be equal to 
the demerit of vice, may be 
thus exprefled: Is the good 
which may be demanded, in equi- 
ty, bya pe rfon who Is to a cer- 
tain degree virtuous, equal to the 
evil, which may, in equity, be 
inflicted upon another who is 
vicious tothe fame degree? The 
bare ftating of this queftion will, 
atonce, fuggeft the true anfwer 
to every one, who has, at all, 
contidered the fubje@t; becaufe, 
as we have received our exift- 
ence, and our all from God, we 


cannot, by any exertions of 


thofe powers with which he has 
been pleafed to endow us, ren- 
der him any more fervice than 
he deferves from us; and, on 
the other hand, in finning, we 
withhold from him thofe fervices 
which are due to him from us; 
and at the fame time indulge a 
tempel of heart inimical to his 
government, his bleffednefs and 


his being, amd, 1 in the temper of 


our mux 2. ufurp, not only 

{tate of independency, but alfo, 
the fovereign dominion of the 
univerfe. it is therefore plain 
that. in ftrictnefs, creatures, 
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however virtuous they may be, 
can have no merit; they do not 
deferve—they cannot claim any 
good at the hand of God for do- 
ing that which is their duty to 
do; and that vice deferves at 
teaft, very great evil. 

Setting afide any fovereign 
promiles which God may have 
given to the holy angels, he 
may, confiftently with juftice, 
reduce them toa ftate of non-ex- 
iftence; or rather, withdraw 
trom them his fupporting power ; 
in which cafe they would fink 
into nothing. On the other 
hand, he may inflict great and 
dreadful evils upon the vicious, 
and yet not injure them. So that 
in this fenfe the anfwer is very 
obvious. ; 

Merit and demerit, as they are 
contidered above, have fometimes 
been termed condign, or the me- 
rit and demerit of condignity. 
But they are allo fometimes de- 
nominated congruous, or the me- 
rit and demerit of congruity.— 
When a perfon, though he has 
deferved the very worft at the 
hand of God, has received his 
gracious promife of eternal life, 
he has this latter kind of merit ; 
he deferves eternal life by a me- 
rit of congruity; that is, it is fat 


. 
and fuitable that it fhould be be- 


ftowed upon him, however he 
may, in the former fenfe, deferve 
perdition. Indeed there was a 
fitnefs in his falvation, antece- 
dent to the promife, otherwife it 
would not have been made. But 
as creatures cannot difcover all 
the relations and diftant confe- 
quences of things, they can be- 
come — imted with his fit- 


uels in no other wav than bv a 
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revelation from God. As foon, 
however, as he has made the 
promife, and they underftand its 
Import, it is to them a fufficient 
evidence that fucha fitnefs ex- 
ifts; that it will be moft advan- 
tageous to the Redeemer’s in- 
terefts that they thould be faved, 
They, therefore, lay claim to 
falvation, not as being due to 
themfelves, but to the Redeemer 
as the head of his kingdom. In 
this fenfe the greatett finners may 
not deferve puniihment; but, on 
the contrary, they may deferve 
the rewards of eternal life. 

Now, if the queftion of com- 
parifon between merit and de- 
merit be taken in this fenfe, who 
can anfwer it? for who can fay 
whether the bleffednefs of hea- 
ven, or the wretchednefs of hell, 
the two things deferv ed, are ‘equal 
or not? But the queftion is evi- 
dently not put in this fenfe, be- 

caufe it refpects the merit of 

per/onal virtue and vice ; where- 
as, the merit and demerit of con- 
gruity have no relation at all to 
perfonal virtue or vice, but are 
built upon the good of that king- 
dom of grace and glory, the fcep- 
tre of elasichh is {wayed by the 
God man mediator. ‘ 

Some have feemed to fuppofe 
that Grod is bound by the laws of 
virtue, to render to his creatures 
a recompence fuited to their ge- 
neral perional chara¢cters—to 
render the virtuous happy, and 
the vicious miferable—to regu- 
late As treatment of them by 
their conduct towards him; but 
in this refpect he has been pleaf- 
ed to preferibe the fame law both 
to himfelf and his intelligent 
creatures, 7. e. to do all the good 


they 
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they can to each individual, if it 
will not counteract forme greater 
good; and to inflict no greater 
evil, even upon the moft vicious 
and ill-deferving than is necefia 

to prevent either a greater oa 
or the lofs of fome fuperi i0r good, 
It may be needful, in fome in- 
ftances, to inflict evil on particu- 
lar finners, and, atthe fame time, 
ufeful to pardon and fave others ; 
but we are taught, neither by the 
nature of the thing, nor by the 
holy icriptures, that God regu- 
lates his conduét toward his crea- 
tures by their perfonal defert, any 
otherwife than never to beftow 
lefs good, nor to inflect more 
evil than they deferve. All the 
divine diftributions of rewards 
and punifhments are, however, 


regulated by the pureft laws of 
virtue, even when the laws of 


pertonal merit and demerit are 
not purfued, as they certainly 


are not in the beftowment of 


ereater good, and in the inflic- 
tion of lefs evil than 1s deferved. 
If, in any inftance, the fuffering 
of an innocent perion, as in the 
cafe of our Redeemer, would 


contribute to the augmentation of 


the general good, fuch juffering 
may, with the confent of the 
party, beinfli€ted. But this could 
not be done agreeably to the 
laws of merit and demerit. “The 
great law of love, of benevolence, 
of virtue, is paramount to thefe 
in fuch cafes,and {uperfedes them. 
Pardoned finners do not perfon- 
ally deferve the good they en- 
joy, either in heaven or on earth ; 

yet this is beftowed on them all 
thou igh they deferve hell. Chrift 
deterved no evil, yet he fuffered 
to an extreme degree. In both 


Vol. [. No. 3. bE 


cafes the laws of merit are 
fuperfeded by the laws ot be- 
nevolence. {twas beft tor the 
great family of mp9 cee be- 
ings, that the immaculate Jefus 
fhould fuffer, and that penitent 
{inners fheuld be faved; and 
therefore the benevolent Lord of 
all infli@ted evil on Chrift, with 
his content, and gives heaven to 
thofe who have mented eternal 
perdition. 

Although I was pleafed with 
the ingenuity difcov ered in the 
piece which gave occafion to 
theie obfervations, yet I cannot 
pats over, in filence, fome things 
it contained. As the writer 
feems to be ftudioufly in fearch 
atter truth, he will not be offended 
by the following remarks it they 
{hall appear to be juft, and if 
they are otherwife, he will do 
me a favor by correcting them. 

He has, in the beginning of 
his effay, afferted, that the rule by 
which the merit of creature vir- 
tue and demerit of vice, ** muft 
be the gos d or the ewv:/ they pro- 
duce oreffeét.”’ By good and evil, 
I prefume, he intends natural 
good and evil; and by produce 
and effcd?, he intends, ad?ual/y 
produce and effect. On this | 
{hall make the following re- 
meng 

. It the merit of virtue is to 
be tania by that good which 
it actually produces upon the 
whole, we ihall find it has at 
leait dome degree of merit; be- 
caufe every inftance of virtue 
contributes fomething r toward the 
felicity Ot. the wniv etle. On the 
other hand, vice will appear to 
hove no demerit at all, becaute, 
through the interpofition of our 

gracious 
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gracious God, it, upon the whole, 
actually produces no evil; but 
being overruled by God, becomen 
the occafion of, at leaft, fome 
degree of good, 

‘2. Ifthe merit of virtue be ef- 
tunated by the particular tempo- 
ral good it actually produces, 
and the demerit of vice by the 
‘spice ular temporal evil which 

it prodic es, it fees to me un- 
certain what would be the refult 
of the compzrifon. Virtue, be- 
yond doubi, does fome good, and 
vice fome evil ; but which does 
the moft, itis not fo eafy to afcer- 
tain. To me therefore this feems 
to be an uncertain rule. 

3. if the actual partigular 
temporal good: done by virtue, 
deducting ‘the particular tempo- 
ralevil it produces, be the rule 
by which to meafure merit ; and 
the actual particular temporal 
evil done by vice, deducting the 
private temporal good it pio- 
duces, be the rule by which to 
meafure its demerit, [I believe 
virtue will be found to have, in 
gencral, more merit than vice 
has demerit ; for although ‘it is 
true that virtue produces fome 
natural private evil in wounding 
the feelings of the vicious, and 


in many cafes the bodies of 


others, in reftraining them from 
the purfuit of pleafure, in hold- 
ing up to their view a great va- 
riety of painful objects, and in 
reprefent 
the ffaner as pains in embrio, 
yet it certainly produces 1uso0re 
pleafure than pain. 

On the other hand, though vice 
produce smu evil, yet in mul- 
tii udes of in } ANCES, it iS produc- 
"ye of priva 1 temporal good 


1s reven tie ps leafures ot 


This cannot fail to be evident, 
even to fuch as believe that men 
are totally depraved, if at the 
fame time they contider how 
much comfort mankind derive 
from each other. Not to go in- 
to adetail of thofe purfuits and 
actions of the wicked which are 
beneficial to individuals in this 
life, itis fufficient for the pre- 
fent purpofe to obferve, 

Firft, ‘That although there 
area few men, among muriads, 
whofe death is accounted no mif- 
fortune to the world, yet there 
are but few of this charaéter. 
Generally fpeaking, the death of 
aman, though ina {tate of na- 
ture, is accounted a lefs to the 
world: This remark, if it be 
well founded, fhows, that in the 
eftimation of mankind at large, 
who certainly have the neceffary 
information, individuals, in ge- 
neral, not only do good, buteven 
more good than harm: If it be 
not fo, why is the death of moft, 
even of thofe individuals, who 
are governed by unholy—by wv- 
cious principles, deemed a lofs to 
the world as it evidently is ? 

Secondly, Suppote yourtelf to 
be cait upon a detolate ifland, in 
a ftate of abfolute folitude, and 
after a while receive, as a com- 
panion, fome entire itranger, 
would you not rejoice 10 the ac- 
quitition’ And fhould he be tree, 
only from extraordinary vices, 
fuch as an high degree ot malice 
and revenge, hows would you 
lament the bereavment fhould 
death {natch him from you? To 
reafon on fo affecting a fubject 
is needlefs. The truth forces 
iifelf upon our feelings. The 
coutequence of thefe remarks is, 

that 
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that if, from the effects of vice, 
as it Operates to produce tempo- 
ral, private evil, we deduct the 


‘private temporal good which it 


produces, we fha!l wholly loofe 
fight of its demerit. In this view 
then virtue has fore degree of 
merit, and vice no demerit at all. 

Thirdly, It may be further 
remarked, that if the good and 
evil actually produced by virtue 

and vice be the rules to meafure 
their merit and demerit, it will 
appear that virtue has fome de- 
merit, becaufe it does fome de- 
gree of evil; and, onthe contra- 
ry, vice will appear to have a de- 
gree of merit, becaufe it does 
fome good. 

Atter he fhall have attended to 
thefe remarks, this writer will 
probably reject his firft rule of 
eftimating virtue and vice. In- 
deed, he feems to have varied his 
opinion upon this head before 
he had finifhed his piece. He 
afterwards fixes on the evil to 
which vice temds, and not on 
that which it actually produces, 
as the proper meafure of its de- 
merit, {til leavi ing for the mea- 
fure of the merit of virtue the 
good it actually does. This 
feems to be hardly a fair mode of 
eftimation. If the merit of vir- 
tue is to be limited by what it 
a€tually produces, why not limit 
the demerit of vice in the fame 
manner ? 

But the writer, as if aware of 
this, feems to have made a fecond 
variation, and placed both meiit 
and demerit upon the fame foot 
ing, by propofing as a rule of 
eftimate, the good which virtue 
on the one hand would do if it 
were able, and on the other che 


evil which vice would do were it 
not prevented by the divine in- 
terpofition. If I have under- 
ftood him, in this he means, that 
the merit of virtue is to be efti- 
mated by the good i it would do if 
it could, and the demerit of vice 
by the ev:] -7 woulddo if 77 could. 

, Upon thats I would beg leay ¢ 
to remark, that if virtue, even 
the loweft degree of i, aims at 
the highett poffible good of in- 
telleStual nature.  Wice can- 
not poffibly aim at a more ex- 
tenfive evil; and therefore can- 
not, according to this rule, have 
a greater devree of demesit than 
virtue has of merit. 

‘This writer feems to think 
that creature virtue is not fo ef- 
ficient, or efficacious as vice,that 
ithas not fo much power. I 
with him to confider whether alJ 
the volitions of a creature, con- 
fidered a part from any other in- 
fluence, be not equally connect- 
ed, or rather unconneéted with 
the event at which they aim? 
And if fo, whether he did not 
form his opinion in this cafe too 
haftily ? 

One remark more and I fhall 
have done. He feemsto think 
that the whole of the evil occa- 
fioned by vice is to be imputed 
to the vice; but that fome part 
of the good occationed by virtue 
is not to be imputed to the virtue 
of the agent, but in fome inftan- 
ces, at leaft, to that virtue in ano- 
ther without which this part of the 

ood could not have taken place. 
{fe feems to iuppofe that A, in 
the exercife of virtue, may do 
good to B, and that © » wh O is 
witnefs to the good, 13 led by his 
benevolence io reloice in it, 
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once then, t! 


th ; cale b 


i¢ pleafure felr, in 
y Cs ariles trom the 
benevolence of C, it ts to be im- 
puted to him, and notto A, be- 
cauie, without the affiftance, if | 
inav fo fpeak, of C, Awould not 
lave produced this pleafure. 
But will not this arguinenr, 
more exteatively applied, prove 


too inuch, and therefore nothing 
~» 


at 11> V4 ms . . } 

al aati vv ii | not pre ve tiat 
Col, on - . ; 

none oft caod do Lie by \ irtue, 


is to be imputed to virtue, nor 
any of the evil done by vice tu 
vice? ‘The reafon why the good 
Oct afioned tO os by t! le vane 
of A, mav not be imputed to A, 
is, that unlefsC had been of a 
benevolent difpofition, he would 
not have been capable of plea- 
fure m th y 0d done to B: and 
| may, with equal truth fay, that 
were it not tor my fenfibility to 
pleature and pain,no virtue could 


d¥ tne any rood; no vice could 
do meany harm. Sothat, ac- 
cord iad to this { {¢ heme, the good 
and evil which we feel are to be 
imputed to ourtelves, becaule we 
can feel, and not at all to him 
who voluntarily excites our feel- 
ings. Itis a queftion, then, 
whether virtue and vice are not 
merely nominal, and both merit 
and demerit done away? 

[ truft, that this writer will 
take no offence at my appearing 
his antagoniit on this occation, 
upon the public ftage « of fpecu- 
lation, efpecially as we both ap- 
pear in mafques. If he will cor- 
rest me, [ thall thank him ; but 
if, contrary to my expectation, 
he (hall adopt the too common 
practice oft heological difputants, 
and affault me with witandill aa 
ture, [ fhall pity him and be 
filent. 
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A Letter toa Met) Afinift 
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WVorks) on ike .) 


, i VHiE prefent topic of our 

+2. orreipondenc e, relative to 
Mr. Fietcher’s works, thall be 
that of the divine decrecs. “here 
isno one doctrine which awa- 
kens his {prightly 
animated invectives than this, 


elpecially that par ot it which 


HWus CO more 


slates to un nditional election 
andreprobation. Bur Iet us in 


acalmand difpaMonate manner 
contider, whether dus doctrine 
unplies fo much ablurdity as he 
labours to fix upon i, or whe- 
ther, on thec ntrary, | be nut a 
doctri ne, it =we in L prop 

light, hig e's re aionable und {crip- 


rurai. Mr. Fietcher’s joining the 


} sy aD: allu / 9 nto Mn . Fletche "5 
yedl of the Dr 


ine Decrees. 

epithet of unconditional, to elec- 
tion and reprobation, without 
giving ita proper examination, 
niay probably impre!s a wrong 
idea on the minds of many, an 
idea ditferent trom our profeffed 
meaning. by unconditional elec- 
tion and reprobation, many will 
he ready to conceive is meant, 
God’s de« reeing the falvation at 
a certain number, even althou; ir 
they never ¢ omply with the terms 
ot falvation, never repent of thei 
fins, believe in C _ and lead 
lives of evangelical il holinets. And 
by an «4 dpaditional repro bation 
will be underftood, God’s di ter- 


mination to damna certain num 


Bei, 
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ber, let them be never fo careful 
in the ufe of means, become pe- 
nitent, and ftrive with all their 
might, to enter in at the {trait 
gate. But tRis is not a true re- 


prefentation of the doctrine of 


election. Suffer me to explain it 
in the naannerin which | under- 
ftandit. By the divine decrees 
in general, I underitand God’s 
laying a univerfal plan from all 
eternity, concerning all events, 
which fhould ever take place 
in the creation, and a purpofe 
fo to difpofe and arrange things 
in the courfe of his providence, 
as that the wife plan which he 
had concerted, thould moft cer- 
tainly be accomplifhed. By the 
doétrine of eleétion in particu- 
lar I underftand God’s purpofe 
to fave a number of the finful 
human race ; and, in order there- 
to, to renew them by his orace ; 
give thema new heart and a new 
{pirit; impart to them that faith 


which is ot the operation of 


God; caufe them to walk in his 
ftatutes ; and finally, bring them 
to glory. By reprobation I un- 
deritand God’s determination to 
leave a certain part of mankind 
to take that fintul courte which 
is mott agreeable to their vicious 
inclinations, which they volun- 
tarily purfue, wherein they act 
intirely i in the enjoyinent of their 
liberty, and after they have filled 
up the meafure of their guilt, to 
damn them as they mott juitly 
deferve. ‘This | am perfuaded 
rm a true reprefentation of the 
ck alia of election, which, rf 
though it might be exprefied | 
different words, yet the meaning 
will be the fame. Now, Sir, 
this is a doctrine for which | 


profefs myfelf to be a hearty 
advocate. I am in no doubt 
but that it can be thorough- 
ly vindicated in a perfect contitt- 
ency with feripture and reafon. 
If, however, it can be made to 
appear, that it implies any retle 
tion on the moral perte ion 
of God, any mecomntittenc y 
with man alibets, moral agenc V 
and aceountablenefs, | will in- 
{tantly difavow it. But let us 
candidly attend to the point. I 
with you to accompany me in 
the following confiderations. 

If God determined to make a 
world, was it not beft that he 
fhould laya plan refpecting all 
the events which fhould ever take 
place in it? If God be infinitely 
wife and good, as he certainly is, 
then if he laid a plan, we may be 
affured it would be fuch an one 
as is founded in infinite wifdom, 
and fuch a chain of events would 
take place, as through the over- 
ruling hand of God would con- 
duce to the greateft good. Now, 
which is the moit defireable, that 
(God thould lay a univerfal plan, 
which fhould, in every inftance, 
be the fruit of wildom, and i In- 
fure the greateft good of the 
whole ; or, that many events in 
the fyitem, and fuch indeed as 
are mo{t important and intereft- 
ing, ihould be left to perfedt 
chance, wherenpon it might be 

expected that many great events 
would enfue, which are infinitely 
undefireable on the whole, and 
be tollowed with the molt fhock- 
ing contequ ences. Is it beit that 
God or cl hance fhould kave the 
direction of the moft important 
events in God's world? {| am 
periuaded you will coucur with 
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me in faying, it is beft that God 
fhould have the direction of all 
events, if it could be done con- 
fifteritly with human liberty ; but 
you conceive, perhaps, that God 
had better leave out the actions 
of mankind from his plan, than 
to do violence to their free agen- 
cy. If Gol had decreed their 
actions, thofe actions would 
have been neceffary, con fequent- 
ly not free, therefore it is better 
that fin fhould deluge this world, 
and millions fhould perifh for- 
ever, tian men fhould be de- 
prived of their liberty. The 
queftion then turns upon the na- 
ture of liberty. But what is h- 
berty? Is it not to act volun- 
tarily, and to do as we pleafe? 
{tis certain that we act volun- 
tarily, and therefore freely. It 
is as eafy to conceive, that we 
fhould aét voluntarily, even not- 
withitanding our aAiions are de- 
creed, as if they were the effect 
ofchance. A decree is no more 
inconiiftent with voluntary ac- 
tion, than contingence is, and if 
our actions are voluntary, and 
we do as we pleafe, then are we 
free. But perhaps you will fay, 
no, our actions are not free, 
notwithftanding they are volun- 
tary, becaufe if our actions are 
decreed, we cannot act other- 
wife than we do; but to a@ 
freely, implies that wecould have 
acted ditferently from what we 
do. 
Anfwer. To what purpofe is 
a power, even if it were poffible 
to be communicated, which it 
was previoufly certain we fhould 
never make any ule of ? From 
the toreknowledge of God, it was 
forever certain, that you would, 


inno initance, have acted differ- 
ently from what you have done. 
Have you power now to caufe 
thofe actions of your’s,which are 
already paft, not to have exift- 
ed? No more could you have 
caufed thofe actions of your’s 
which God eternally foreknew 
you would perform, to be dif- 
ferent from what they are. The 
divine prefcience implies as {trong 
a certainty as the dec ree, and as 
much exclude S$ any potibaiey of 
acting differently ‘from what it 
was forefeen we fhould a@&. On 
fuppofition there had been no 
decree, we fhould have acted 
precifely as we really have done, 
provided we had come into the 
world, and continued in it under 
the fame circumftances as we ir 
fact have been. We never act 
from the decree as our motive. 
We indeed know not what it is 
before it is accomplifhed. We 
act no otherwife than if there 
had been no decree refpecting 
us; on either fuppofition we 
fhould have acted perteCily alike, 
under the fame given circumftan- 
ces; the decree, therefore, leaves 
us as much free agents, as if all 
things had been lett to chance. 
It is fact, that there is fo much 
fin in the world as there is. Y our 
fcheme, which fuppofes all this 
fin and mifery is the effeét of 
chance, doth not make it, that 
there is any lefs than mine. On 
our fcheme all this fin and mi- 
fery is eomprehended within the 
divine plan, and was fore-or- 
dained with a view to the greateft 
good of the whole. On our 
hypothefis, it was thruft in con- 
trary to the divine intention; 


and fo God is difappointed in the 
ends 














ends which he propofed, and no 
good is likely to come out of all 
this evil. Now, which is moft 
defireable, a fyftem ordained of 
God, and under his management 
confpiring to the greateft good, 
or one exifting contrary to the 
divine purpofe, and iffuing in in- 
finite irreparable evil ? The very 
propofal of this queftion carries 
with it its own Geen Cer- 
tainly a plan laid in infinite wif- 
dom, and iffuing in infinite good, 
is preferable to a courfe of events, 
not being the fruit of any precon- 
certed plan, and terminating in 
infinite abfolute evil. 

But you will fay, it may be, 
no geod can come out of the evil 
which has taken place in the 
world. But this | prefume is 
more than can be proved. If we 
believe the fcriptures, we mutt 
contefs, good has ‘been brought 
out of many inftances of evil. 
A reference to a few inftances, 
fele&ted from a great variety,may 
fuffice for the prefent purpofe. 
The fin of Jacob’s fons, in the 
treatment of their brother Jo- 
feph, was flagrant—it was an 
atrocious crime ; yet abundance 
of good refulted from it. ‘“* Ye 
thought evil again{t me, but God 
meant it for good,” faid Jofeph. 
The fin of Pharoah was pro- 
ductive of vaft good. And what 
an immenfe benefit refulted from 
the fin of the Jews in putting to 
death the Lord of Glory ? With- 
out this, the yedemption of man- 
kind could not have been effeét- 
ed, and forthis purpofe it was 
ordered by the determinate coun- 
ciland foreknowledge of God. 
Now, if in thete inftances, good 
was brought out of evil, why 
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might it not have been fo with 
regard to all the evil which has 
ever exifted? Why fhould we 
limit the divine power, by fup- 
pofing it is impoffible for him to 
bring good out of all the evil that 
ever exifted or will exift in his 
world, yea, more than is fuffici- 
ent to overbaiance that evil. His 
doing it, in many inftances, isan 
argument that he doeth it in all. 
If the divine decrees extend 
to all events which ever exift 
through aneternal fucceffion,and 
they are comprehended within 
the extenfive fphere of God’s 
providential government, then 
the doctrine of election, as hath 
been already explained, follow- 
eth of courte. And what is there 
dreadful or undefireable in this ? 
Mankind a& no otherwife in 
one fingle inftance, than they 
could have done had there been 
nodecree refpecting them, pro- 
vided all the circumftances at- 
tending them be the fame as they 
in fa&tare. Had! been brought 
into the world by fome almighty 
power, and been made as I am, 
and placed in the fituation in 
which — am, and furrounded 
with objects precifely as I am, 
then I fhould have acted exa@ly 
as I have done, even although 
the being who made me aéted 
without any defign, and even did 
not know beforehand how [f 
fhould have acted. If fo, the de- 
cree doth not alter my conduct 
in any meafure. I therefore am 
not abridged of any liberty by 
my actions becoming objects of 
the decree: If | am impenitent 
in confequence of the decree, i 
fhould have been fo without 
it. Why thea fhould we ~~ 
ob- 
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objections againft the fupreme 
Governor’s ordering all affairs 
in his own kingdom agreea- 
bly to a precon erted plan?-—- 
Man {til continues to be a free 

went. [he wicked are laid 
under no difadvantage. Onei- 


< 


ther fuppofition, the 
he faved and loft is precifely the 
And he that being non- 
elected, proceeds in impenitency 
and unbelief to his utter ruin, 
would have done the fame, had 
God only m: ude | him Seige 
had pre letermined nothing con- 
cerning his n. Allthe difference 
is, if thefe great events are Cor- 
refpondent to God’s eternal plan, 
eood will be the final refult ; but 
if thefe events exift contrary to 


lame. 
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God’s original detign, all the fin 
and mifery which are diffufed to 
fuch an unbounded extent, will 
anfwer no valuable ends. And 
in this vy, the difference be- 
tween your fcheme and mine is 
immentely great. On your hy- 
pothelis, the evil which pre- 
vails is abfolute—ir 1s fo much 
clear lois; on mine, it is faved, 
itis turned to good account. In 
this view, whofe fcheine is the 
moft eligible, is obvious to the 
moft {imple underftanding. It 
is only to determine which is 
moft defireable, a furplus of in- 
finite good, or infinite abfolute 
evil. ‘Therefolution of this quef- 
tion is notdifficult. 
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To the Loivor of the THEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE. 


PERCEIVE that you have 
prurtols (Tie lia No. 2, of your 


Mavazine, ** A thort account of 


: ‘ O 
the peopie ¢ ilied Shekers, o1 
"Ths - 
Shakings Quakers. Ho pwever 


authentic (i this account 
matter to 
| do 
not pretendto contradict it. | 
think, however, that it isa piece 
of juftice due to that religious 
fect, to let the world know, that 
all do not view them in the fame 
point of light with the writer of 


I > ~ . > 
Mav pe, wisa deiica c 


publith it to the world. 


tic above mentioned account. 
You will therefore, | doubt not, 
give a place in your next num- 
ber to the toll owing r extract from 
the journal of an obferving and 
mitell gent traveller, and « blige, 
v« uP triend, 


yon + 1"C 
/ site 13> 1799. 


good hands forexecuting. 


THERE is a beautiful vil- 
la within ticht of Lebanon-pool, 
inhabited by a fociety of that 
newly rifen fect, « alled, by every 
body, pay? themfeives, the Sha- 
kers, or Shaking Quakers. 

iit it be true, that “ dy their 
fruits ye fhall know them,” they 


are not a people to be derided. 


Their houfes have a neatnefs 
beyond any thing | have yet 
feen im our country. ‘Their 


farms, their gardens, ‘their ma- 
nufactories in tron, in brafs, and 
in tin, bear traits of order and 


neatneis, as well as marks of 
good heads for contriving, and 
Their 


agriculture and horticuiture are 
beyondany thing | have feen in 
my journey They themfelves are 
crave in their 


oO 


plain, decent, and 
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drefs, language, and deportment. 
As to integrity, their character is 
eftablifhedamong all confider- 
ate people in this quarter, but the 
very vulgar ftill entertain idle 
and fhameful ftories of this vir- 
tuous, honeft, and induftrious 
fociety. The contortions, gri- 
mace, and promifcuous dancings, 
which marked and difgraced their 
conduét, when they firft arofe 
among us, have given way to a 
mode of worthip, which tends to 
infpire fentiments of folemnity, 
rather than derifion. 

They have a regular, folemn, 
and uniform dance or genuflex- 
ions, to as regular and folemn a 
fong, or hymn, which is fung by 
the elders, ‘and as regularly con- 
ducted asa proper band of mu- 


fic, and a well trained company 
of foldiers. 

[ never faw any worfhip that 
appeared to carry @ more folemn 
afpect of devonon than I faw 
among thefe people in the retired 
vale of Lebanon ; and yet I have 
feen high mafs performed by an 
Archbifhop, at which a mighty 
king, and ftill more mighty queen 
affilted, together with a {plendid 
court and all its dazzling conco- 
mitants. It is poffible that the 
worfhip of this plain and humble 
people may be tull as acceptable 
to HIM, who looks from his high 
and lofty throne, upon this globe, 
without feeing any inequalities 
in its furface |” 

A TRAVELLER. 
Cambridge, (N.E.) Fan.1796. 








ANECDOTES. 


NE of the moft renowned 

philofophers and ftatefmen 
ot this or any other age—of this 
or any other nation, Doétor 
Franklin, whofe life was filled 
up with ufefulnefs to mankind, 
and with important labours both 
in philofophy, and in the caufe 
of freedom, informs us, ‘ that 
he owed all the good he ever did 
to his country or mankind, to a 
{mall book he accidentally met 
with, enutled, ‘ Effays to do 
good,’ in feveral fermons, from 
Gal. vi. 10. written by a very 
able and pious minifter of the 
eofpel in Bofton. This, he fays, 
**he learned with care andatten- 
tion—laid up the fentiments in 
his memory—and refolved from 
that time, which was in his early 


Vol. I. No. 3. 


youth, that he would make doing 
good the great purpofe and buti- 
nefs of his life.”” Wereal! todraw 
up a fimilar refolution, from 
which no temptation thould fe- 
duce them, even from the earlieft 
youth, though they fhould not 
move in the exalted {phere of this 
great genius, yet what bleifings 
might they be to the world, in 
the humble walks of private lite ! 

Noted divine ufed to fay, 

‘he thought the reafon 
why many men of the greateit 
learning and beft natural abilities 
were Atheifts and Deifts, was, 
that the Divine Being did not in- 
tend the devil fhould lofe his 
caufe for want of its being well 
pled,”” 


G or POETRY. 














| POETRY. 





A NEW YEAR’s SONG. 


How little, how little of duty is done ! 
How heavy the ioad of our fin! 


Let his patience excite us to join in his praife ; 

With increas’d obligations we fee the New Year: : 

Let gratitude move us to ferve him with fear, 
And ftraight a new life to begin. 


a A A ee li eM 


a 


Though better than we who furvive. 

What a wonder of mercy fuch rebels as we 

Should {till be permitted to live and to fee 

4 The grateful return of another New Year ! 

God’s praifes let each future moment declare 
That wretches like us are alive. 





To the blood of atonement for pardon and grace 
By faith we apply, that the reft of our days 
Be fpent in the way of the wife. 
| Through Chrift we refolve, that the feafon of youth 
‘| Be adorn’d with the practice of wifdom and truth, 
That as age is advanci ing and years roll away, 
We may ripeniin virtue and fill up each day 
In feeking the heavenly prize. 


And begin the New Year witha fong to his praife, 
Who kindly continues us here. 
We'll join and be merry; but merry and wife, 
Our vanities leave, and afpire to the fkies. 
; Like rational creatures our time we'll employ, 
, In ferving our Maker with virtuous joy, 
And fo have aha ippy New Year. 


ee a ce 


me Sa 


— en ee 


Introduétion to a propofed Poem, entitled, * The Viffen Sf St. 
John, or a Paraphrafe cn the Revelation in Verfe.’ 


OHN, whofe bleft foul infpir’d by powers above, 
Glow’d with a flame of pure ceieftial love, 
in early life was by his Lord careft, 
Reclin’d his head on his dear Saviour’s breaf, 





OW faft in fucceffion our moments have run ! 


With another full year, God has lengthen’d our day $; 


Since the laft New Year’s Day, many thoufands have fled 
To the regions of darknets, and mix’d with the dead, 


Come, dear fellow mortals, forfake your vain ways, 
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And of the lov’d difciple bore the name, 

Whilft from his pen flow’d love, his darling theme; 
But as old age advanc’d, revolving time 

Reduc’d the vigor of his youthful prime, 

‘Then was he harrafs’d by the tyrant’s rod, 

For firm adherence to the word of God, 

Was doom’d to banifhment on Patmos’ ifle, 

Yet there enjoy’d his Lord’s peculiar {mile : 
Futurity obtruded on his fight, 

In icenes auguft, beyond defcription bright; 

‘The train of things conceal’d in ‘Time’s dark womb, 
Events extending to the day of doom, 

Ruth’d thick upon his fublimated view, 

And all diftin€tiy his attention drew. 

In his prophetic glafs, he clearly fees, 

The vaft completion of divine decrees ; - 

Long revolutions of impending fate, 

Whether of recent, or of diftant date ; 

Great empires rifing, long for power renown’d, 
Then from their heights precipitating down ; 

The Pope afcending in the feale of pride, 

The ghoftly lord of Chriftendom, and guide ; 
Mahomet nifing ina cloud of fmoke, 

Which from the pit of hell in volumns broke ; 
Rude nations from the north, athirft for blood, 
©’er Europe rolling like a wafting flocd ; 

And many other judgments fent abroad, 

The famine, earthquakes, peftilence and {word ; 
The earth from age to age in travail pains, 

’ Till in the end, it joyful help obtains ; 

The church, long overwhelm’d in grief and tears, 
Reviving, reigns with Chrift a thoufand years ; 

The judge defcending with the heavenly choir, 
The dead arifing, and the world on fire. 
Thefe all-important fcenes, with myriads more, 
With eager care, his raptur’d eyes explore: 
Till God fhall have accomplifh’d here his plan, 
And anfwer’d all his ends on earth with man 
The plot unravel’d, every ftep purfu’d, 

Then fhall the drama, folemaly conclude, 
The bafis of eternal ages laid, 

And fleeting time, its final exit made ; 

The faints tranfported with the joys of heav’n, 
The wicked down to endlefs horrors driven 
Then thall fucceed eternity profound, 

And in perpetual circles move around, 
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THE KITE; or, PRIDE MUST HAVE A FALL. 


[By Joun Newrown. ] 


My, +« uw bi ed ve 77ms are bef cone -cal’d, 
Mau. y. little good they yield; 


But now and then I gain, when flecping, 


A fr: ‘end! y Aint that’s warth the keeping 
Lately I Siam af one who cry'd, 
“s 2B, ware of [clf, beware of pride . 
When you are prone to build a Babel, 
Recal to mind this little fable.” 
NCE on a time a paper kite 
Was mounted to a wondrous height, 

W here, gidd ly w ith its elevation, 

lt thus expreis’d lelf-admiration : 

** Se e hy Ww you cra wds of gazing people 
Admire my flight above the fteeple ; 

i ,w would they wonder if they knew 

All that a kite like me can do ; > 

Were | but free, Vdtakea flight, 
And pierce the clouds beyond their fig ght, 
But, al! like a poor pris’ne bound, 

My tring confines me near the ground : 
I’d brave thee agle’s tow’ ring Wing, 
Tight | but fly without a ftrinz. 

Itt Ugg ’d and pull’d, while thus it fpoke, 
To bre: k the ftring—at laft it broke. 
Depriv’d at once of all its ftay, 

In vain it try’d to foar away ; 

Unable its own weight to bear, 

[c flutter’d downward through the air ; 
Unable its own courfe to guide, 

‘The wind foon plung rd it in the tide. 

Ah! foolith kite, thou had’ft no wing, 
How could’{t thou fly without a ftring ! 
My heart reply*d, “‘O Lord, I fee 

»~ much this kite refembles me ! 
rgetful that by thee I ftand, 
‘* npatient of thy ruling! hand ; 
How oft P’ve with’d to break the lines 
qT hy wifdom for my lot affigns! 
How oft indulg’d a vain defire 
For fomeching more, or fome thing highey 
And, buat for grace and love divine, 
A fall thus dread‘ul had been mis 
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A Thought 
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A Thought on the Sea Shore.—By the fame. 
N ev’ry object here I fee 


Something, O Lord, that leads to thee, 
Firm as the rocks thy promife {tands, 
‘Thy mercies countlefs as the fands, 
Thy love a fea immenfely wide, 
Thy grace an ever-flowing tide. 

In ev’ry object here I fee 

Something, my heart, that points at thee. 
Hard as the rocks that bound the ftrand, 
Unfruitful as the barren fand, 
Deep and deceitful as the ocean, 
Ani like the tides, in conftant motion. 





— + caksoree 


The Spider and Toad.—By the fame. 


YOME author, (no great matter who 
Provided what he fays be true) 

Relates he faw, with hoftile rage, 

A {fnider and a toad engages 

For though with poifon both are ftor’d, 
Each by the ot her is abhorr’d, 

It feems as if their common venom 
Provok’d an enmity between ’em 
Implacable, malicious, cruel, 

Like modern hero in a duel, 

The fpider darted on his foe, 

Infixing death at every blow. 

The to ad, by ready inftinét taught, 

An antidote, when wounded, fought 
From the herb Plantane, growing near, 
Well known to toads its virtues rare, 
The fpider’s poifon to repel ; 

It cropp’d the leaf, and foon was well. 
This remedy it often try’d, 

And all the fpider’s rage defy’ d. 

The perfon who the conteft view’d, 
While vet the battle doubtful ftood, 
Remov’d the healing plant away— 
And thus the {pider gain’d the day: 
For when the toad return’d once more, 
W ounded, as it had done before, 
To feek relief, and found it not, 
Ir fwell’d and dy’d upon the fpot. 
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Tn ev’ry circumftance but one 
(Could that hold too, I were undone) 
No glafs can reprefent my face 
More juftly than this tale my cafe. 
The toad’s an emblem of my heart, 
And Satan ats the fpider’s part. 
Envenom’d by his poifon, I 
Am often at the point to die ; 
But he who hung upon the tree, 
From guilt and woe to fet me free, ‘ 
Is like the Plantane leaf to me. ,) 
To him my wounded foul repairs, 
He knows my pain, and hears my prayers ; 
From him I virtue draw by faith, 
Which faves me from the jaws of death: 
From him freth lite and ftrength [ gain, 
And Satan fpends his rage in vain. 
No fecret arts or open See 
Can rob me of this fure refource : 
Though banith’d to fome diftant land, 
My med’cine would be ftill at hand ; 
Though foolifh men its worth deny, 
Experience gives them all the lie; 
Though Deifts and Socinians join, 
Jefus fill lives, and ftill is mine. 
*Tis here the happy diff’rence lies, 
My Saviour reigns above the fkics, 
Yet to my foul is alw ays near, 
For he is God and every where. 
His blood a fovereign balm i is found 
For ev’ry grief and ev’ry wound ; 
And fooner all the hills thall flee. 
And hide themfelves beneath the fea ; 
Or ocean, ftarting from its bed, 
Ruth o’er the cloud-topt mountain’s head ; 
The fun, exhaufted of its light, 
Become the fource of endlefs night ; 
And ruin fpread from pole to pole, 
Than Jefus fail the tempted foul. 








SABBATH. 


HIS day the Deity to man has given, 
By juft degrees to plume his foul for heaven, 
And publicly to join in grateful praife, 
For all the bleffings of their other days ; 


This 














This fmall return he furely may expect, 
And will as furely punith its neglect. 
On this, his day, neceffity alone, 

For abfence from the temple can atone. 





Addreffed to an Officer in the Army.— By a Lady. 


THAT the mufe might call, without offence, 
The gallant foldier back to his good fenfe ! 

His temp’ral field, fo cautious not to lofe | 

So carelefs quite of his eternal foes. 

Soldier! fo tender of thy Prince’s fame, 

Why fo profufe of a fuperior name ? 

For the King’s fake the brunt of battles bear; 

But—for the Kinc of Kings’ fake—-po NoT swEAr. 





EXPOSTULATION.—By Fohn Newton. 


O words can declare, no fancy can paint, 
What rage and defpair, what hopelefs complaint, 
fall Satan’s dark dwelling, the prifon beneath ; 
What weeping and yelling, and gnafhing of teeth | 


Yet finners will choofe this dreadful abode, 

Each madly purfues the dangerous road ; 

Though God give them warning, they onward will go, 
‘They anfwer with fcorning, and rufh upon woe. 


How fad to behold the rich and the poor, 

The young and the old, all blindly fecure ! 

All pofting to ruin, refufing to ftop ; 

Ah! think what you’re doing, while yet there is hope! 


How weak is your hand, to fight with the Lorp! 
How can you withftand the edge of his fword ! 
What hope of efcaping for thofe who oppofe, 
When hell is wide gaping to fwallow his foes | 


How oft have you dar’d the Lorn to his face ' 
Yet ftill you are fpar’d to hear of his grace; 
Oh pray for repentance, and life-giying faith, 
Before the juft fentence confign you to death. 
{t is not too late to JEsus to flee, 

His mercy is great, his pardon is free’! 

His blood has fuch virtue for all that believe, 


That nothing can hurt you, if him you receive. 
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THE BURDENED SINNER.—By the fame. 


' 
i H. what can I do, or where be fecure! 

f [f juftice purfue, what heart can endure ! 

: Ihe heart breaks afunder, thoug vh hard as a ftone, 
When Gop fpeaks in thunder, and makes himfelf known. 


With terror I read my-fins’ heavy fcore, 

The number exceeds the fands on the fhore ; 
Guilt makes me unable to ftand or to flee, 

So Cain murder’d Abel, and trembled like me. 


Each fin, like his blood, with a terrible cry, 
Calls loudly on Gop to ftrike from on high : 
Nor can my repentance, extor ted b oor, 
Reverfe the jut fentence, ’tis jul, eeedth fevere. 


The cafe is too plain, I have my own choice ; 

Again, and again, I flighted his voice, 

His warnings neglected, his patience abus’d, 
Ap: His gofpel rejected, his mercy refus’d. 








ih And muft I then go, for ever to dwell 

rit In torments and woe, with devils in hell! 

Oh where is the Saviour | fcorn’d in times paft; 
His word in my favor would fave me at lait. 


Lorp Jesus, on thee I venture to call, 

Oh ! look upon m¢ the vileft of all; 

For whom didft thou languith, and bleed on the tree ? 
Oh! pity my anguith, and fay, “twas for thee.” 


A cafe fuch as mine will honor thy pow’r, 

All hell will repine, all heav’n will adore ; 

If in condemnation ftrict juftice takes place, 

It {hines in falvation more glorious through grace. 














INTELLIGENCE, 





T> the Enitor of the THEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE, 


SiR, 


FYNHE Synod of New-York, at their meeting in O&ober laft, 
§ upon ferious inquiry refpecting the concert for prayer, found 
th hy id been generaily obferved in the congreg2tions under their 

nded iwith fuch encoyray ging pr ofpects, that it was unani- 


c 
m d co continue the obfervation thereof. J.C. 














